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HARLESDEN. 


F. Robinson, 4 Thomas 
Hlurlesden, writing on the 
March, 1910, says: ‘‘ It is 
two years ago since Dr. 
Vi-Cocoa wis recom- 
td to me by a friend, and 
m! ‘ok to it I was in a state 
but thanks to the 
paration I am a dif- | 
twit. Being a railway man 
‘ all different hours night 
ning, something very sub- 
iis necessary, Vi-Cocoa is 
ytest | have used,’? 


BELVEDERE. 


Nr. V. Homersham, 58 May- 
field Noad, Belvedere, writing on 
the I7th March, 1910, says: ‘I 
fu! Dr. 'libbles’ Vi-Cocoa is very 
streugthening. I have tried many 
otler kinds, but Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Coma beats all, About a year 
ago | had influenza; I took a cup- 
ful at morning and another at 
night. In less than two weeks I 
was better. I have recommended 
it to my friends, and they give Dr. 
Ti bles’ Vi-Cocoa a good name.”’ 


NEWPORT (Mon). 
> Leonard, 6 Granville Sq., 
Mon., writing on the 7th 
'I10, saya: “IT have been 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 

__ I must say it is the 
irishing beverage I have 
‘vd, I have tried many, 
‘v equal Dr. Tibbles’ ve 
! think it is a splendid 
the nerves, have 
uted it to all my friends, 
unot speak. too highly 


HOUNSLOW. 


“ox, 36 Strafford Road, 
writing on the Ist | 
\", says: “I have used 
Vi-Cozoa for the last 
ars, and find it very 
_4nd uourishing going 
ing of a morning, also 
“with my dinner and 
! have always found Dr. 
| Cocoa a very good stay. 
“2 comfort to my wife 
vucn, and I hope to 
vsing Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
‘he rest of my days.’ 


-EYMOUTH. 


©. Burt, 22 Franchise 
‘mouth, writivg on the 

- 1910, says: “I have 
, unwell for some time, 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
sling indeed. My hus- 
‘olng night work and he 
ased with it. It helps 
nmuch to do this work, 
‘st he has ever trie],”’ 


\itsua Holidays, next week's 
ae of Pearson’s Weekly will 


an =ousual, 
.ursday, May I2, instead of 


Oxz Penny. 


equence of the 


one day earlier 
that is, on 


13. 
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WORKERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
SPEAK TO-DAY. 


REMARKABLE LETTERS. 


CALVERLEY. 


Mr. J. Horton, 25 Cupel Street, 
Calverley, near ls, writing on 
the 22nd February, 1910, says: 
‘We have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for fifteen years, and we 
think there is no other like it.’’ 


WIGAN. 


Mr. J. Knowles, 12 Westminster 
Street, Greenough Street, Wigan, 
writing on the 8th March, 1910, 
says: ‘‘ Having used various kinds 
I consider best and by far the most 
superior of them all is Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, which I have been using 
now for tiearly five years. I honestly 
eay I find it beneficial. As -a 
working man there is nothing that 
does me so much good when I) 
come home from work as Vi-Cocoa. 
No matter how tired I am, it 
always brightens and cheers me 
up. Another reason why I shall 
always use Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
is that I find it very strengthening 
for children. I have had one little 
boy very ill, but by using Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa I am to 
say that he is coming to his old 
self once in, 80 you may be sure 
that I shall always use and ra 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for all that 
it is worth.” 


NELSON. 


Mrs. Barlow, 193 Railway Street, 
Nelson, writing on the 14th March, 
1910, says: ‘‘I have nine children, 
and they all like Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, and they will have no other. 
I have used it for fourteen years, 
and I must say it is the most 
nourishing beverage a family can 
use. If I gotothe grocer’s shop, 
and I fetch any other than Dr. 
Tibbles’, the children say, ‘‘ Why 
have you brought this? If they 
have no Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
then go to another shop next 
time.”’ 


SKIPTON-IN- 
CRAVEN, Yorks. 
Mr. F. Marshall, 28 Albert St.. | 

Skipton-in-Craven, writing on the 
17th March, 1910, says: ‘I have 
drunk Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa fo: 
a number of years—say thirteen 
years or so—and I can say that it 
ives me much ease. I doa great 


eal of walking, and miss getting 
my meals, but a cup of Vi-Cocoa 


tides me over wonderfully.”’ ; 
BRISTOL | AXMINSTER. 
: . | Mr. E. Chick, 1 New Buildings, 


Mrs. Rendall, 4 Albert Street, St. Castla Hill, Axminster, 
Paul's, Bristol, writing on the 17th | writing on the 23rd February, 
March, 1910, says : ‘IT have been | 1910, says: ‘SI have used Dr. 
using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa now | Libbles’ 
for the last four years, and teen years, because it is very sus- 
think it is unequalled for a food | taining. I have tried others, Wut 


| 


beverage. Before I took to using ; have never found them nourishing | 


it I used to go giddy, and was! and building up like Vi-Cocoa does 
always under the doctor. Sinée It has got such a pleasant taste. 
taking Vi-Cocoa I have felt a' [could not do without it, nor my 
different woman, and I now buy | children. I have recommended it 
\three 9d. tins a weck. I have |to a good many, and now they 
double the strength I used to! would drink no other. We shall 
|have, and am now able to work never be without Vi-Coco. as long 
| twice as well as I used.” | as we can get it.” 


ed ee 


Devon, | 


i-Cocoa for the last four- | 


LEICESTER. | 


Mrs. W. Adams, 9 Prospect 
Hill, Leicester, writing on the 3rd 
March, 1910, says: ‘‘J have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for several 

ears, and always keep it in the 
ouse. Itisa won lerful strength- 
ing food, as well as a drink; a 
8) extn tonic food for the system ; 
also very good for the nerves. 1 
suffer very much from nervous- 
ness. I tind Vi-Coooa the best 
preparation that any family can 
use. I advise everyone to try it.” 


OLDHAM. 


| Glodwick, Oldham, writing on tl 
22nd February, 1910, hak pen: 

| have been using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi. | 
Cocoa now for quite three years, and | 
we have found it very satisfactory. | 
It refreshes and builds up. Two or 
three families we know are using 
the delicious Vi-Cocoa now.”’ 


r 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


In Gd. Packet 


Mr. J. Redfern, 4 Leicester St., | 
1e€ | 


| chester, 


| health a few years now, 


STAPLE HILL. 


Mr, S. A. Smith, 5 Agnes Ter- 
race, Soundwell Road, Staple-Hill, 
writing on the 16th March, 1910, 
says: ‘‘I have been a martyr to 
indigestion, and have often been 
compelled to leave work in the 
factory and go straight to the 
doctor before going home from 
work, and ask him to give mesome 
medicine to relieve the pain, as it 
was practically unbearable. I 
have now been using Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for about five years, and 
I can say I am much better in 
every respect, without the aid of 
doctors. We generally have it for 
supper, especially if friends drop 
in; therefore I have the chance of 
recommending it a good deal. I 
always take a cuptul before cycling, 
and I find my staying powers in- 
creased and fatigue averted.” 


PRESTON. 
Mr. R. Crozier Pt 


Ley Land, Preston, wnting 
Itr March, 1910, says: ‘I have 
been a drinker of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa now for nine years and 
I can truly say that I have never 


_ tasted better Cocoathan Vi-Cocoa. 

L have been a very weak boy until | 
1) lately, but am glad to say that Vi- 
Cocoa put new vigour into me, and 


made me stronger than ! was about 
three years ago.” 


MANCHESTER. 


Mrs. Aylett, 33 North Kent 
oad, Collyhurst Street, Man- 
writing on the 28th 
February, 1919, says: ‘‘I have 
been using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
for over two years, and I find it 
more opin imme than any other 
I bave used. I have been in bad 
and I can 
say it does me good when I take 
it, and I would have no other but 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa.”’ 


VICTORIA, Mon. 


Mr. E, Price, Woodfield House, 
Victoria, Mon., writing on the 8th 
March, 1910, says: ‘‘ 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for some 
time, and tind it a very delicate 
and sustaining drink. It does me 
more good than any other.” 


R 


| 


KETTERING. 


Mr. J. H. Knight, 93 Rezeit 
| Strect, Kettering, writing on the 


| 8rd February, WO. savs: “TD have 
jused Dr. ‘Vibbles’ Vi-Cocoa tor 
som? yeurs post vow, aud have 


found it very good, with good and 
(staying powers.’ 


have used | 


re a 


HULL. 


Mrs. Hills, 55 Beeton Street, 
Hull, writing on the 3lst January, 
1910, says: ‘SL have used Dr 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa this last eight 
or ten years, I find it the best | 
have ever used. 1 find great 
benetit from it when overworked. 
My little granddangiitor, littl 
Se of five years, very delicate, 

erives great benefit froin it, and 
likes it very much. always 
recommend Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
amongst my friends, and tell 
them there is nothing to equal it.”’ 


LEEDS. 


Mr. H. Nicholson, 40 Ney Street, 
| Green Road, Leeds, writing on the 
| let March, 1910, says: ‘* We have 

used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 

over ten years, and we think there 
| is none to equal it. We shall con- 
| tinue to use it.’” 


| 

|; ACCRINGTON. 

. Mr. J. Deakin, jun., 20 Exchange 
Street, Accrington, writing on the 
|27th February, 1910, says: ‘'I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
continuously for the last 13 years. 
There are many reasons why I 
like it, and I will name a few! 
| Firstly, there is no other in my 
| opinion so palatable as Vi-Cocea. 
T have tried others. but Vi-Cocea 
is certainly the best. Secondly, 
lit does what you cluim it to do, 
land more. It assists digestion. 
I have proof of this, because I do 
not take any pills or purgatives of 
lany kind. Thirdly, what is stated 
with regard to Vi-Cocoa inducmg 
refreshing sleep is «quite true, 
‘Sometimes in the evening after 
| returning home from work ([ am 
|a steel worker) I go out on busi- 
‘mess, and often arrive home tho- 
' roughly fagged out. I do nothing 
‘more but take a cup of Vi-('ocoa. 
|1 have a good nght's rest and 
| sleep, and am ready for getting up 
{in the morning fur another day's 


|work. I have no_ hesitution 
[in recommending Vi-Cocoi to 
others. I am_ never sithout 
an odd packet or two ‘1 the 


house.’’ 


HULL. 


|} race, Terry Street, Beverley 
| Hull, writing on the 271! 
'runary, 1910, says: ** 1 


| 


a pearl of great 

Tibbles’ VieCocoa om 

Lused to suffer wit! i 
\ 


but since taking Vi-t 
pleased to say that | 
signs of it, and feels 
mon altogether.” 


ALL GOOD GROCERS SELL 


Peete i 


SO ae i, Sg Saee -— 


s, 94.& 1/6 Tins. 


Meret. g er 


ine Zed at tend 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation ¢;, 


‘ENO’S FRUIT SAL? 


THE OLD TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY FOR 


i 
Biliousness, Sick Head- 


“VASELINE”| 
HAIR TONIC | 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. | 


ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 


To the secret of its marvellous success. It fetes the hair grow. No ing or Drinking. 
forcing, massaging, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with ‘ 

: rst, Giddiness 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It tets the hair grow by Th . ? y 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, Rheumatic or 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender Feve: 
hair, so that it can fight through. Gouty Poison. 


Cold « 
High Tx 
peratur< 
‘Quick Pui 
Feverish ‘ 
ditions ge: 
‘ally. It pro 
beneficial in 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to “ 
plant life, It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the 
Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and 
Jets the-hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/s, 2/-, and 8/- per bottle, 
If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will bo sent, Post Free, to any address in 
the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE —A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL THE 


“VASELINE” PREPARATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. CAUTION ear ly stages 
SSS SS Examine the Capsule and Diarrhea. 
The word ‘‘ Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the see that wt is marked ENO’S 


‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you IT f& MOST VALUABLE ~ © 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING GO,, f)) ect: sineret form o/ fare, TRAVELLERS, ESPECIA 


—IMIT ATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


DO NOT DELAY.) neat pEVONSHIRE CREAM 


Every lady should send to [.... Lapy Mana- 

. (clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used ; 
GeREss, The Irristuns =o: (Dept. P), the most efficacious substitute for cod liver ofl 
145 Stockwell Road, London, S.W., for their} nvaiuabie for children and invalids. ilb., 1/6; 11b., 2.6. 
-ittle book giving free particulars of an abso-[o1v.,4/6, free; supplied constantly to the Countesse 
utely harmless and thoroughly reliable] Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
remedy ever discovered for all ailments | Lichfield,&c., by 


Prices of which are 1/3, 2/9 post free. | wrs. conyers, Bridestowe,8.0., Devonshire 
Certain, safe, and speedy. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere Inserted under tine heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 

Every Advertisement mus: be prepaid. Ali communications should be addresset! to the 

Advertisement Manager, “ "e Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Adver- 
tleements must be by Tuesday morning for the following week's Issue. 


VARICOCELEB.—Every man mffering from 
Varicocele and its acconipanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for illustratedcircular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
rd seroma and nless method. No electricity. 

mt sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton 
80 & & Chancery Lane, London, wo. 


BEST CIGARETTES 


VARICOSE VEINS, Bad Legs, &c., are com- 
letely cured with inexpensive home treatment, 
housands of grateful Testimonials. Avoid danger- 
ous and useless operations. Full particulars on re- 
ceipt of two stamps.—P. W. Roberts, 45 Henley Rd., 
Southsea, 
——— 


NOW I8 THE Set SPEECHES. —Those to whom it is necessary to 
T make a speech occasionally and find a difficulty in 
doing so, wil: find “Speeches for 1 Occasions,” by 
$n Oxford MLA. inet the they want. Post 
or rom A. F. Sowter, Publisber, 17 Henniett 
Street, London, W.C. 7 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to your 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a speedy and natural 
recovery. The “out of sorts” condition being almost always due to a derangement 01 
the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is required is a medicine that can 
successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pillsis to put the 
digestion thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 
exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


, Beecham's Pilis are specially suitable for Femates of all ages. 


NEW FIVE SHILLING NOVELS, tgautl. 

rally bound ey cloth. Rig Se paces jecvo, 
jorence Warden, &c.,1/-, . novels, 3hd.—Tidbd 

Pangbourne, Berks. nevelsicle mts 


FREB HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Milustrated)— Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. rite to-day.— P. W. “ Herbalist,” 96 STRENGTH: How Lost: How Regained — 
Charing Croas Road, Iondon. Interesting and instructive remurks to young and 

mid: ed men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
5 Crew itality, and Jncresse| Nerve Stamina.” A 
= rief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 

BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and * 

Ph 27 ‘Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 


Men. —Sent uf 
lied Troubles, Treatise, with fuli particulars, in- Chavian Geeton a Goraon one Ispedaary, brad: 


A 

cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, - 
sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 fora, Yorks. 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


HOW TO KBEP PIT.—A “One Minute” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and 
fall instructions, con be supplied post free for Nine- 
ere from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

mion, W.C. INVEST 9d. & KEEP PIT. 
pet I cid ce area oid 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists story writers, 
olergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
t written, should send a post-card for terms to 

9s Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hamme:smith, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


ASTROLOGY .—Your future important events 
Se et foreiola Macrians, mextoer Seecr ees Business, 
jpeculation, ¢ 8, Legdcics, Lucky Days, et, 
iat oh torah eget elt ak &c, Send birth-date, l- P.O., atamped envelope.— 
fature added, Send birth-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. ould, Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 
Butleigh, Whitchureh Road, Cardiff. SS ae 


—__—__—__— 4\. MONTHLY will secure Ba’ 

COSTUMES, SUITS, BOOT. 
YOU can carn V/- an hour.—Foll particulars of | Wholesale Supply Co., 78 Kni 
employment, apply K., 8&9 Aldersgate Street, London, — 


ae ——- ~ ~ SMOOME TAS I! sou wih to ay nt 

RTIFICIAL TEETR EOOGRT; and expense, Duy tA Handy Guic e to Income Tax 
our ein by po+t; full ealue per re turn, or offer Payers.’ Tt will sels on your eisicilitics in makin 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, gocorrect return, and thus avoid overchurge. Sen 


@ Oxford St., Upp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, fourtert we ps to A. F, Sowter, 17 Henrietta St., 


a les of DRAPERY, 
FE ee to 


jer St., London, 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


100 years). Sas 

~ BLUSHING CURED.—Doectir's famous RITANNIA A character sketch o; HEA K. and Heske: 
MALLHOLDERS AND ALLOT EW. | ee Oe Pity re B J hillips 

ba CF be are requested to send their rome and | 7) Back Picvudilly, Manchester. the uncrowned King i E. Phil {ps 

Sadrere to Box clo Pwarwn's Welly, 17 Henrtetea —— eer AT HOME DO NOT HEAL May Wynne. 

Btreet, London, W.C. SUITS AND SUIT LENGTHS.—Patterns a 3 


of America who visits 
London this month, 


free. Stylish suitings, Suits from %6; Cloth from 
3). . Fullinformation and measurement chart, 
ROSES.—Full instructions for the cultivation .E. Brierley & Co., 28 Station Street, Huddersfield, 
and care of Rosea in order to ervw them tothe best | England. 
advantace may Lai cry hh iiiestce aE How tof ——— —s ————————_—_——__ — ——- 
Thew,” jole e, price 12, post free, t 
Bree eee 'sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, | 600° o PROFIT.—No risk Buy Land in rapidiy 


and others ¢ 


9 SPLEY 


All about the Festival 
of Empire and London 
Pageant at the Crystal 


Startling revelations 
concerning the frauds 
of Magnetic and Spirit 


ing Canadian City, Plots £10 10-. to. £ { 
London, W.C. Oya West” Agency, Duncan Roud, Longsight, Palace. T. Healers. zt 
aaa a a areal — | Manchester. 4 


BABY CARS tirect from factory on approval; | —— iqaiies a 
carriage pail; we save youS-inthe £: cash or easy PBACH’'S LACE CURTAINS. — CATA- 


ments from 4/- monthly. Wondertu) value. LOGUE FRSE. LACE CURTAINS, SWISS See the 
a to-day for splendid pew crtuloyue. post free. | CURTAINS. MADRAS | MUSLINS, CASEMENT May Number of 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dep*.u3 , Coventry. CURTAINS, TABLE LINENS, HOSIRKY, LACES. 


-—_-.-— | 8. Peach & Sons, Dept. 142, The Loome, Nottingham, 


———_—_ 


ASTROLOGY. — Future events, marriage, 
business, partner, changes, money, &c. Send birth- 
date, I's, st.mped envelope.—Madame Rene, 8. P., 
40 Buchanan St.,Edinborgh. Privute. Mention aper, 


PREE TEETH. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE — 


NOW ON SALE. PRICE 


Vy 
Ki | 


No. 1034.  Tsansuyston ar ° 
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Ont Penny. 


RUBBER .SHARES FOR NOTHING! 


Everybody can do Triples, 
THIS WEEK 140 RUBBER SHARES IN PRIZES. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Not for a long time has there been such a remarkable boom on the Stock 
Exchange as that which is now being experienced in that portion of the 
market devoted to Rubber Companies. Within the last two or three months 
fortunes have suddenly been made by those who were shrewd enough to invest 
their money in these profitable undertakings. 

With its usual enterprise; P.W. proposes to afford its readers an opportunity 
of securing a portion of the profits gained in these important industrial 
concerns. We have acquired a large number of shares in a new rubber 
company, and we now propose to distributejthese shares amongst our readers. 

The shares are all fully paid up, and the recipients will have no expense 
whatever with them. The shares will be transferred to the successful readers 
in their own name, free of cost, und they are at liberty to do what they like 
with them, either to realise their market value, or to hold on tightly to them 
and secure the dividends that may be declared in the future. 

This week we propose to award 140 of these rubber shares. As we want 
everyone of our readers to endeavour to win these most profitable prizes, we do 
not ask you to send any entrance fee or postal orders, This is an absolutely 
free competition. 

Here, then, are the conditions on which we propose to distribute this week's 
rubber shares. 

TRIPLES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Below you will find a number of sets of three letters. What we want you 
to do is to take one of these sets of three letters and think out three words 
which begin with the same letters as those of the set you have chosen. 
These initial letters may be used in any order you like. The words thought 
out should form a sentence or phrase in themselves. This sentence or phrase 
is called a “Triple,” and to each of the fourteen senders of the best “ Triples ” 
we propose to award a prize of ten fully paid up Rubber Shares. 

Here is an example which will show you at a glance how to make Triples. 

Supposing you are given the letters, T. B.A. Using these letters as initials 
you may make the following sentences or phrases: Trade Brightens Africa, 
Britons Always True, or Alliances Bolster Treaties. 

Tn this week's competition the sets of letters from which we want you to 
make Triples are: 


LL Ss. W. H. R. O. C. H. 
R. 8. E. ARE, T. 0. W. 
Cc. M. H. B. E. L. P. R. D. 


You may make your Triple from any one of the above sets of letters, and 
remember ¢ ts not necessary to keep the letters in the order in which we have 
placed them. For instance, our first set of letters is I. L. S—you may make 
this. SL, SL1, SLL, 1.8.0, or L. 1S., if it will help you to make a 
better Triple. 


When you have made your Triple to your satisfaction, write it out on the 


OOOO SO nner 
A PATERNAL WARNING. 


eee 


YOU CAN ALL COMPETE. 


THE EXPLANATION. 


SEE THE FULL CONDITIONS BELOW. 


entry form below and send it on to us at once. Bear in mind that only one 
Triple must be written on an entry form. If you make more than one Triple. 
even with the same initials or with different variations of these initials, each 
Triple must be written on a separate entry form. 

Now that you see how Triples are made, start at once to make some of your 
own. Remember, no entrance fee is required. Be sure you post your Triples 
on to us, and you may be a winner. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form below or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must be 
written on a separate entry form. 

2. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed to 
the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
must be marked “ Rubber No. 1” in the top left hand corner. 

. Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, May 11th. 

. To each of the fourteen senders of the Triples considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, ten fully paid up Rubber Shares will be awarded. 

. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempts submitted. 

6. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the competition. 

7. The published decision is final and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


moO 


qr 


FREE ENTRY FORM. RUBBER No. 1. 


Initials Selected .................. sic oa Siedientnanmtcepiemainedemrnanieaies’s 


DEIDIS: se ssisiccinassiceadeseswudexcoadmpsiuvasieantunauigns seslaaatecise eishareaaaeccious desetate acon re 


e 


I agree to alice by the conditions printed above, and by the decision published 
tn ** Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Signed sccssasnncisxeonenuveversnares 


MORE RUBBER SHARES TO 
BE GIVEN AWAY NEXT WEEK. 


PRIA N EN EN RI RNID INNER RAR AAR AAR AAAN AN 


CLEVER GEORGE. 


n~n nn 


_ Pernars the poorest opinion of music as a vocation Tuere could not be the slightcst doubt that the roughest | Tey were roller-skating. ‘‘ George.” she said. as 
1s attributed to a certain excellent master builder, who | railway in the country was the Joltem and Bumpem | they rounded the bend, “ is your watch correct ¢” 


had sent his son to college, where the young man excelled | line. So, at least, thought the wealthy cotton merchant, 


“Yes.” replied George, with a merry laugh. “It is 


in musical accomplishmen.s. In course cf time he | who, having passed tue evening ‘na ‘* slecper,’”’ rose a keeping better time since J put your picture inside the 


*nnounced to his father his intention of becoming a | and haggard from want of rest. 


case.” 


Misigian, “If I cannot get sleep,” he muttered hoarsely, “T) “Oh, you flatterer, how could that be ?” 


The father objected vehemently. The son begged, | will at least eat.’ 
and at last was affected to tears, declaring that he should 
never be happy in any othier calling. 

Chis melted the father’s heart, and he exclaimed : 


called a waiter to his sic » 
cup of coffee, roll and butter, and a couple of fried eggs.’ 
“TI am afraid, sir,” replied the waiter, “ that unless 


And, entering the breakfast car, he “Well. you see, when I placed your picture inside i!.c 


‘ i en S8i nr cc ‘ 
“ Bring me,” he said, “ a) case I added another jewel!” 


OC 


“All right, do as you like-—but don’t you ever come ; you wait until the train stops fricd eggs are quite im- 


round grinding your organ in front of my house !” possible.” 


HOW ‘TWAS DONE. 


“Can't give me even fried eggs!” exclaimed the des- 


SOC 


k “You ran into this man at thirly miles an hour and 
nocked him forty feet,” said the macistrate. 


why not?” 


pairing merchant. “ By George, what a railway! 


“Well, sir,” explained the waiter, “if you really wish 


And | A NFCRO was brought up on a charge of shooting a 
| dog, and the following dialogue took place : 

| Magistrate: * Did you shoot that dog with malice 

| aforethought 7” 


“Thought I ‘did more than that,” answered the | to know the reason, this railway is so rough that every Nigger: * No, sah; didna’ have no mallets. Shot hin 
clouffeur, time we try to fry an egg it scrambles !” with & gun.” . aes . 
Oi . cs 1 is 
* Why didn’t you slow down ?” Oo Magistrate: “ You do not understand. T will put. it 
Mere precaution, your honour. Once I shut off Littite WILvig: “I hate to have my face washed.” in another way. Did vou shoot him in self-defence 2?” 
speed and hit a man so gently that he was able to climb Lirti.s Borsy: “odo I. Iwish l was a big man} ‘No, sah, b shot him in de tail whea he jumped de 
tio the car and give me a licking.” and could wear whiskers.” | fence.” 7 


Cultivate flowers to the extent Of making your garden pay your rent. See THE SMALLHOLDER, one penny wee'ly. 


a 
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The World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


Characteristic. 

Lorp Kircurser, who is back again in Britain, has 
been gn ie “the man with the on pen He z 
always thinking, planning, working out problems, He 
sees every possible move in an pa Bets he touches, 


‘and prepares to meet it. Of his remarkable foresight a 


Staff officer who was with him in the Soudan tells thie story : 

“* Once when the enemy threatened our lines of commu- 
nication, I expressed some anxiety about our wires, which 
were laid, for all the world to see, as a ground line along 
the desert, glistening in the sun and bearing a meaning 
even to a Dervish, which is saying @ good deal. 

“K. told me to ride down to the river bank and ay 
if I felt happier ; down I went, and after diligent searc' 
discovered a second wire cunningly laid under the bush 
and sedges. 

‘* As I was about to ride back I saw a steamer pushing 
off, and asked the young engineer officer on board what 
he was about ; it turned out that he had personal instruc- 
tions from K. to lay a third line of telegraph on the other 
bank of the Nile, and no one in the army but the chief 

nd this young officer had wind of the matter. 

“ Assurance was made not doubly but trebly sure,”* 


Paulhan and the Gipsy. 
In connection with Louis Paulhan’s wonderful ash 
from London to Manchester, the following story of hi 
hood is being recalled by those who know him well. 
‘hen quite a youngster he and some companions 
paid a visit to an aged dame who professed to tell fortunes. 
After her hand had been crossed with silver, she pro- 
ceeded to open up the future before them. 

It came to Paulhan’s turn, and the gipsy dame gazed 
at his outstretched pope 

“* There is a great future before you,” she said. “ You 
are destined to have a great le with the English.” 

Paulhan’s friends guffawed loudly, whilst the future 
aviator looked uncomfortable. ‘‘ What sort of struggle ?” 
he questioned. “ Am I going to be a great general ?”’ 

e hag shook her h solemnly. ‘ That,” she 
wheezed, “I cannot tell you.” 

“Shall I get sent to St. Helena?” young Paulhan 
asked laughingly. 

“The Fates ia not tell,” came the reply. 

‘“* Who will win ?’’ demanded the youth. 

“ Boy,” fiercely remarked the gipsy, “do not badger 
ne with such questions. I cannot answer you. Your 
jestiny is marked in your hand ; you will have a great 
ttruggle with the English.” 

And that was all young Paulhan could get from the 
ortune-teller. In consequence of it his companions 
tubbed him ‘“ Nap,” a nickname which he bore for 


ome time. 
Mixed Posters. 

Mr. Wittiam Havinanp, the famous actor, tells the 
ollowing delightful story. 

He was once “ billed” to appear in Romeo and Juliet. 
‘t so chanced that the billposter had done his work so 
‘arelessly that alongside of the Shakespearean announce- 
nent was a vivid and lurid picture which, depictigg a 
lead man in a hansom cab, had the previous week 
«dvertised a performance of a dramatised version of The 
YWystery of a Hansom Cab. 

At the conclusion of Romeo and Julict an angry man 
‘orced his way to the box-office and demanded his money 
back. 

“Why ?” asked the manager, not unnaturally. 

‘“* Why ?”” shouted the man, “ why? Simply because 
ve been waitin’ all the evening for that ’ansom cab to 
tome on, and there’s never been a whisper of it even.” 

The manager was so delighted that he returned the 


man his moncy, 
Which ? 


Aproros of Mr. Haviland’s story, Mr. Croker King, the 
well-known actor, tells another yarn. 

A certain town was furiously ‘billed’ for two great 
tival productions. 

On the arrival of the train which brought both com- 
panics, a certain man, bound on business, approached a 
magnificent individual as he stepped out of a first-class 
compartment, and, politely raising his hat, he said in all 
simple sincerity : 

“Beg pardon, sir, but are you ‘The Darling of the 
Gods’ or ‘The Greatest Scoundrel Living’ 2?” 


Criticism. 

Signor Leroncavatto, the composer, recounts an 
amusing experience that befei him some time ago in a 
theatre, where he occupied a stall one evening to hear the 
performance of his Pagliacci. 

At the finale a stranger sitting next him kept exclaiming 
nthusiastically : 

“* What a masterpiece! What a perfect masterpiece ! ” 

Leoncavallo, imagining himself utterly unknown in 
sie audience, thought it would be fine fun to play the 
rritie of his own work, so chimed in ironically : 

“A masterpiece 2? I don’t in the least agree with you, 
<r. I’m _a musician myself, so know what I’m talking 
thout. The fact is this opera is a worthless production, 


HOME NOTES, the dainty ladies’ paper edited by Isobel, costs one penny weckly. 


and brimful of imitations and plagiarisms. For instance, 
that cavatina is filched bodily from Berlioz, the duet in 
the first act is all Gounod, while the finale is a sorry copy 
of one you will find in Verdi.” ; 

Next morning Leoncavallo drove to the railway station 
and bought the leading local journal. On comfortably 
seating himself in the train he opened it, and was aghast 
with astonishment at encountering the following head- 
lines : 

“Signor Leoncavallo’s opinion on Pagliacci. Declara- 
tion of plagiarism. Confession of a composer bereft of 
all originality.”* . 

The great Italian master adds: ‘‘ Evidently my neigh- 
bour was a journalist who had dogged me, but to this 
day I have cold shivers every time I recall the incident. 


Journalistic Enterprise. 

“I LuncHED with Winston Churchill,” relates a New 
York journalist. ‘‘ No fewer than forty-seven American 
‘correspondents ealled on him at the Board of Trade 
offices for an interview one week on the American tariff, 
and, as none of them had sufficiently good credentials, 
he refused to see them. 

“Finally a correspondent came with a letter from Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. Churchill saw him gladly. 

““*Do you know,’ he said to the young man, ‘that I 
have refused to see forty-seven of your compatriots on 
this very subject ?* : 

“*T ought to know it,’ the correspondent answered, 
‘for I’m the whole forty-seven.’ ”* 


The Deadhead’s Rose. 


A cERTAIN famous actor, who is old enough not to 
consider himself a matinée idol by any means, was some- 
what surprised and pleased in a provincial hotel a short 
time ago when a pretty girl stopped him in the corridor 
and presented him with a rose without saying a word. 

He was more ig ee and less pleased to receive o 
note the following day reminding him of the incident, 
and asking him to send the giver of the flower two seats 
at the theatre in which he was playing “as a memento 
of the occasion.” 

“My dear young lady,” the actor replied, waxing 
sarcastic as he realised what had been the object of the 
attention he had been paid, “I should be glad to send 
you the seats you ask for, but on consultation with the 
manager of the theatre, I have been informed that the 
seats are all fastened down, and that he is opposed to 
having them sent away as souvenirs,” 


With a Purpose. 


M. Ciemenceav, the ex-French Premier, who is to 
undertake a lecturing tour in South America, is a great 
et of animals generally, taking a special delight in 

His country seat boasts quite a menagerie, and among 
its most interesting inmates are several peacocks and a 
aa of storks. In his Premier -days this collection was 

oused at his official residence in Paris. 

But there is a legend that M. Clemenceau bad another 
reason for keeping these fine specimens of their kind at his 
official residence. 

There were times when the Premicr, engaged in a 
political discussion with the Cabinet, arrived at a point 
where the temporary absence of one or two of them was 
desirable. To these he would turn and say: 

“Would you not like to & and see my storks and 
peacocks ? You would find them delightful, I am sure.” 

And the ruse never failed. : 


The Master’s Involuntary Bath. 


WHEN a boy, the famous artist, Mr. John Hassall, was 
at school at Worthing, where he got himself into hot 
water for carrying out a practical joke on one of the 
masters that would make a fitting subject for one of his 
inimitable pictures. 

The matter came about this way: There was at the 
school a large bath fitted with a iid, One hot July day 
Hassall looked through the bathroom window and saw 
that the French master had curled himself up in the 
empty bath to enjoy a bock, probably judging himself to 
be in the coolest possible place. 

Whispering to his chums to watch the fun, the embryo 
artist crept in, suddenly slammed down the lid, fastened 
it, turned on the water, and fled amid a muffied storm of 
Gallic objurgations. 


A Holiday in Peace.- 


A story is told of Verdi, the famous composer, which 
shows that he was willing to pay a good price for what he 
considered comfort. P 

A friend who went to cal] upon him in a small watering 
place found the composer in a little room, which, he 
informed his visitor, served him for dining-room, sitting- 
room, and bedroom. 

“T have two other rooms, which are large,” he said 
to his friend, “ but I keep articles hired by me in them. 
I have there thirty-five barrel organs.”. 

He paused to note his friend’s surprise, and then 
continued : 

‘When I came here my cars were tortured by hearing 
them play Trovatore, Rigoletto, and similar stuff. 
I hired them from their owners. Though I pay a lot 
of money for them, I enjoy my summet’s rest undisturbed 
by the sound of my own compositions,” 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. I} there is more than one sender of @ prragraph 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the rveuder wirose 
contribution was received first. 


CAN YOU TELL? 


Warcu is the most abused part of the humar body 2 
Solution below. 


AT ARARAT. 
WHEN from the Ark’s capacious roun 
The world came forth in pairs, 
Who was it that first heard the souna 
Of b@ots upon the stairs 7 
Solution below. ‘ 


SEVEN LETTERS, SEVEN WORDS. 

Waicu word of only seven letters contains in itself +0: 
consecutive words without rearranging any of the .\ : 
letters ? 5 

Solution below. 


THINK IT QUT. 
IF a goose cost 5s. and half its price, what is the vais 


of the goose ? 
Solution beloro, 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

HERE is a paragraph, each word of which commeuu 
with successive letters of the alphabet : 

After brief, chilly days earth feels gladdening |: - 
Its joyous kindling leads me now ever pure, quiet. re-1i.| 
swiss, towards undulating valleys with youthful #..). 

Can any reader send along a better sentence ? 


TRULY RURAL. 
ReaD this out quickly: 


A truly rural lover 
With a truly rural cot 

Wooed a truly rural maiden all the May. 
Said the truly rural lover, 

“ Truly rural is my lot, 

Let us marry in the truly rural way.” 
So a truly rural wedding ; 
And a truly rural*feast 

Made two truly rural lovers truly one, 
For nothing truly rural 
Truly caged they in the least 

For truer truly rurals there were none. 


A WORD. 
Sar the ardent young lover to the girl of his Leart: 
‘* My love for you shall never know my first ; shall we + 
my second ; and shall ever remain my whole.” 
What word accurately illustrates the passion of : 5 
amorous swain ? Solution below. 


WROPT IN MYSTERY. 
Born I was of flesh, blood, and bono 
As other creatures be, 
But now no ficsh, nor blood, nor beno 
There doth remain on me 3 
a? plucked me from my mother’s sid», 
here I was finely bred, 
And when to perfect age I came, 
They did cut off my head. 
They gave to me a deadly drink, 
y such power I had, 
I set at war the best of friends, 
And made true lovers glad. 
All this I did, and ten times more, 
My mission to fulfil, 
Though of myself I have no power 
But by my guider’s will, 
What am I? Solution belor. 


SOLUTIONS. 


CAN YOU TELL? 
Tue cye. Because it is under the lash all dey «i+ 
gets a good hiding at night. 
AT ARARAT. 
To him who cons the matter o’er 
A little thought reveals, 
He heard it first who walked behind 
‘Two pairs of soles and eels. 
SEVEN LETTERS, SEVEN WORDS. 
UsHERED : Us, she, he, her, usher, kere, red. 


THINK IT OUT. 
THE goose vost ten shillings. 
A WORD. 


WROPT IN MYSTERY 
A QUITE pen. 


ENDLESS. 


Are you a regular reader of It? 


WEEK ENDING 
May 12, 1910. 
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Arraoves cricket does not lend itself to the 
foul and sometimes brutal tactics that often 
mar professional football, the summer game is 
not altogether free from shady customers, 
hose methods are certainly ‘not cricket.” Of 
course, there are cricket tricksters_ and 
tricksters, and some of them, while as full of 
tricks as @ waggonload of monkeys, are sports- i 
men of the best type. Lancashire's famous bowler, the | 
late “Johnny” Briggs, for example, was a round, ' 
founcing bundle of tricks, and that does not refer 
merely to his bowling, which was full of guile. It, was 
as a@ fielder that the mercurial Johnny ” was 
pre-eminent as a@ trickster, in a legitimate way, of course. 
His favourite ruse was to pretend to muff or misfield the 
hall when it came to him, thus tempting the batsman | 
io try a run, when the ball that a parently he had | 
jailed to stop would be found in his hands, and would | 
|.o shot in like lightning to the wicket. —_ 

Naturally, the batsmen came to know Briggs’ ruse, 


Blufing the winpire by a confident appeal for a catch at the 
wicke! is a tick that often succecds. 


but he worked it successfully for many years, for on the 
rare occasions when he really did misfield a ball, the 
batsman, thinking he was ‘‘ kidding,” would not attempt 
the run he could easily have made. That, of course, 
was absolutely legitimate artifice, but to come to tricks 
that call for condemnation, one that is far too prevalent | 
nowadays is that of trying to “ bluff” the umpire into 
giving a man out when he is not out. 

There are various ways of doing this. Sometimes the | 
whole field, or at least the whole in-field, appeal! loudly 
and unanimously for, say, a doubtful catch at the wicket. 
‘The umpire is uncertain, and the confidence of the appeal 
will sometimes make him give the player out when he 
should have given him the “ benefit of the doubt.” 

Even if he decline to be “‘ bluffed,” these bogus appeals 
may indirectly give the dishonest side an unfair advantage. 
The crowd cannot see what has happened, but they hear 
the loud and confident appeal, and when this is repeated 
two or three times, and the umpire still says “‘ No,” they 
are apt to lose faith in him and to start “ bariacking ” 
him, with the result that he loses his nerve, and gives way 
on the next doubtful point. 

A refinement of the bogus appeal trick is for the wicket- 
keeper, on making a doubtful catch, to appeal and simul- 
taneously to throw the ball up in the air without waiting 
for the umpire’s decision. Similarly, a fielder making a 
catch close to the ground, as a matter of fact taking the : 
ball after it has just touched the ground, will throw it up | 
as ii he had made a fair catch. | 

When it is a case of a catch in the slips off fast bowling, | 
the ball travelling like a streak of lightning, or of a catch 


ies 
—_ Sy 
= —_--—~ ———e——en 
a 
es 
The wicketskeeper's favourite dodge is to knock doen the wicker 


with his arm before having the ball safely in his hunds— 


oe WELL RECOMPENSED. | 

*Gractots, Tommy,” said the startled visitor, “I, 
never saw a lad get as many spankings as you do. Why, ; 
" seems to be a continuous performance down ia the | 
woodshed,”” 

7 Oh, I can stand it,” laughed Tommy, with a wink. 

: You can stand it?” 
_”’ Easily! When dad spanks me ma feels so sorry she 
éives me sweets on the sly. Then when ma spanks me 
dad feels so sorry he gives me tuppence and tak>s me 
Gut to see the cricket match.” 

——— 3 ee 

| Wuat a bright baby! Can he talk?” 
_ . Xes’m; he can say ‘Thanks’ when you put a penny 
in his hand.” 


i} 

eet See 
You must try to love your papa,’ 
23 much as he loves you.” | 
‘ Oh, I love him more,”’ replied Lestic. | 
Indeed 2? Doesn’t your papa love you very much ? ” | 


on ’ 
Not much, He says he loves me only when I'm good.” ; 


eee 


(grieket thats not (oricke 


Little Tricks that Spoil Summer’s Greatest Game. 


low down in the outfield, it is very difficult for the umpire 
to judge whether the catch has been fairly made, and 
ite sort of dirty trick is practised and succeeds far too 
often. 

Many tricks hinge round the wicket-keeper, for his 
position lends itself to dishonest practices, more especially 
when he stands right up to the wicket, as most stumpers 
do nowadays. 

Law 42 reads: “If he (the wicket-keeper) shall take 
the ball for the purpose of stumping before it has passed 
the wicket, or if he shall incommode the striker by any 
noise, or motion, or if any part of his person be over or 
before the wicket, the striker shall not be out’’---except in 
certain cases of obstruction—but this law is often broken. 

Of course, to take the ball 
in front of the wicket with- 
out the square-leg umpire 
detecting the manceuvre, a 
man has to be mighty 
smart, but it is done, more 
especially when the ball 
comes to the off, for then 
the manouvre is not so 
palpable as when the hand 
is put over the stumps. 

But it is in cases of 
“run out” that fraud is 
most practised. Here, of 
course, the wicket-keeper 
may put his hands or him- 
self in front of the wicket, 
but the point is this, the wicket may be broken with the 
ball or with the hand or arm, ball in hand. The wicket- 
keeper takes the ballin front of the wicket, but a fraction 
of a second before it is actually in his hand he knocks off 
the bail or bails with his arm. Say the ball is thrown in 
square from the off, the wicket-keeper will be end on 


—And, w'-n a bitsman has 
played back to a ball, he will often 
break the wicket with his toe. 


to the square-leg umpire, whose view will be obscured, | 


batsman was ‘“‘in” by the fraction Of a second. 

The bowler may similarly fraudulently run a man out, 
but it is not so easy in his case, the umpire being right on , 
the spot. 

A mancuvre sometimes practised is for the stumper 
to break the wicket with his foot, or to knock the bail or | 
bails off with his hand. The striker plays back, so far 
back as almost to hit his wicket. In this position he 
obscures the leg-umpire’s view, a touch of the stumper's | 
foot or hand, 
and a bail is | 
off, and the| 
batsman is out , 
** hit wicket.” | 

To bowl at’ 
the batsman is | 
the last resort | 
of the bad 
bowler who has | 
Jost his temper. 
It is a difficult | 
‘ manwuvre to! 
When a bowler loses his temper, he deliberately check because | 

bowls at the batsman. the bowler can ! 
always plead 
that he “ didn’t mean it,’ and of late years there have 
been far too many instances of fast bowlers deliberately | 
trying tocripple the batsmen, pitching them short ona fiery ! 
ground, or hurling the ball at the batsman’s head. 

To pretend to deliver the ball in the hope of running | 
out the batsman who leaves his crease to back up before | 
the ball has left the bowler’s hand, is a schoolboy trick 
unworthy of sporting cricket. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that if a batsman 
persist, in premature backing up after being warned, he 
cannot complain if the bowler feints to bow], and then runs 
him out. 

If a side are out to win at any cost they will sometimes 
help the bowler in this way. The bowler has found a 


and ho will be tricked into giving “out” when wa 


| 


As the pretty girl entered the crowded car an old 
gentleman started to his feet. 

* Pray don’t get up!’ gushed the pretty girl. 
your seat.” 

“Sorry I can't oblige you, miss,” answered the old | 
man; “ but I get out here.” 


a 


“ Keep | 


“Tt have to ask you to pay in advance,” 
the hotel-keeper. 
“Isn't my lu 
“T fear it is a 
“ Emotional ? ” 
* Yes ; easily moved.” 


remarked | 
| 


age good enough security ? ”* 
ittle too emotional.” 


eae 


“spot,” that is, a point where the pitch is worn 

99 and from which the ball will risc awkwardly, and 
in changing field one or more of the side will 
contrive ‘ accidentally ” to scrape or stamp the 
worn spot worse. 

“Obstruction ” is sometimes carried to a fine 
art. Of course, the penalty for deliberate obstruc- 
tion is ‘‘ out,” but it is not always easy to say 

when the obstruction is intentional. 

The striker returns a low catch to the bowler, and, 
the non-striker running, manages “ accidentally” to get 
between the ball and the bowler. It may only be for a 
moment, but it is enough to make the bowler lose sight of 
the ball. The umpire may strongly suspect that the 
obstruction was deliberate, but it is a serious matter 
publicly to expose a man by convicting him of wilful 
obstruction. 

Then there are various expedients for wasting tiie. 
Of course, the batsman is supposed to come to the wicket 
within two minutes of being called, but some will contrive 
to make the two minutes into five. They come out with 
pad or glove purposely put on carelessly, so that they 
have to stop to adjust it. Or halfway across to the pitch 
ine find that “accidentally ” they have got the wrong 

at. 

Arrived at the wicket, they want the screen first this way 
and then that, while just as the bowler is going to deliver 
the ball, they pretend to be “ baulked” by something or 
other, step back from the wicket, and claim another ball. 

Then sometimes the batsman of this meanly tricky type 
will sham hurt, causing precious minutes to be wasted by 
attending to imaginary or exaggerated injuries. 

Perhaps the ficlding side want to waste time, and in 


el 


Howe a betsman will prevent his colleague being caught by the 
bowler by obstructing, 


that case the captain will keep changing his bowlers, 
a new bowler being allowed a few trial balls as a matter of 
custom and courtesy, or he will keep altering the field, 
checking the bowler at the last moment until he has 
made some quite unnecessary alterations in the dis- 
position of the field. Or the bowler will deliberately 
misfield the ball when it is returned to him by the wickct- 
keeper, or he will suddenly find that he has strained him- 
self. Or yet again he will deliberately bowl widcs or 
no-balls. 

Before the “ follow on” rule was altered to its present 
form, which gives the captain of a side batting first and 
leading by 150 runs in a three-day match the option of 
making the other side follow on, captains would sometimes 
order their bowlers to bowl] wides or no-balls, so as to 
make the other side score runs that would prevent them 
from claiming the right to follow on, as they then could do. 

This actually happened in an Oxford and Cambridge 
match, and a nice pother there was over the introduction 
of tactics which were generally held to be against tha 
spirit of the game. 


One of the many ways a batsman has of wasting tone, 


—_—_—o 


ON THEIR DIGNITY. 
Tue old type of travelling manager was moving his 
company very, very much on the cheap, and a kindly 


| stationmaster had smuggled them into goods trucks, 


and had sent them off at goods rates. As the train 
stopped during the night at a wayside station the stition- 
master asked the guard what he had in the train. 
“ Artificial manure and actors !”’ was the reply. 
Immediately a head appeared from the cattle-trick, 
and a voice thundered: “Sir, you might have said 


‘actors’ first!” 
——2= i oe 


A poy of a scientific turn of mind, who collected moths, 


asked his father to give hima book on insects fora birthday 
present. 


His father agreed, and gave him the money to Iuvy it 
* said the visitor | THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS | himself, as he said he had seen just the book he wanted in 


a shop window. 


By HOLT WHITE 
Starts Next Week. 


On the afternoon of his birthday, however, his father 


found him studying the book with much perplexity, 
and found he had bought “ Hints to Youns Moth-ers.” 


A guide, philosopher, and friend for the rural worker is THE SMALLHOLDER, one penny weeitly. 
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SELLING JOBS IN PRISON. 
Wuen I was on the point of leaving Parkhurst Prison 
on the termination of my last penal servitude sentence, 
those warders who were engaged in trafficking, and for 


whom I acted as go-between, were greatly exercised 
as to who my successor should be, and one of them, who 
also spoke for the others, came to my cell one evening 
to talk the matter over with me. 

** Newman,” he said, ‘“‘ we want a man whom we can 
trust implicitly, and he must also have some near relative 
outside that can be trusted in the same way. Do you 
know of such a one?” 

“Yes, I do,” I replied promptly, for I had been thinking 
it over in my own mind for some weeks previously, and 
so I had my answer pat. 

The warder’s face brightened. “Who is it?” he 
asked. 

“Young Percy ——,” I replied ; whereat his face fell 
again. 

“ Ho’s naught but a boy,” ho objected ; “ besides he’s 
a ‘star.’ ” (t.e., first offandatl. 

“True, I agreed, “he’s a ‘star,’ but he is also, as 
you know very well, a ‘lifer,’ and ‘ lifers’ make the best 
traffickers. Besides, I have talked with the lad, and 
studied him, and I know him through and through. 
You know he works in my party ’—the warder nodded— 
“ and I have found him as ‘ wide a lag ’ (cunning a convict) 
as any in the prison.” 

Leader of a Band of Hooligans. 

There was a lot more talk of the same kind, and in the 
end the warder took his departure, saying that he would 
talk it over with the others, and let me know. 

Now, this Percy —— had previously approached me 
on the subject of taking my place as chief convict 
trafficker when I was released, and had promised me that 
he would make it worth my while if I succeeded in getting 
him the “ job,” so that I was not altogether disinterested 
in recommending him. But apart from that I was sure 
he would make a good go-between, and one who, come 
what might, would never under any circumstances betray 
his employers, the trafficking warders. 

He was a curious mixture of good and evil—mostly 
evil. Before his conviction he lived in Oakley Street, 


which is a narrow, unsavoury thoroughfare connecting. 


the Waterloo and Westminster Bri roads. Here 
he became ~known as the leader of a band of hooligans, 
the members of which terrorised the whole district, 
met ge blackmail on shop keepers and private individuals, 
and especially on women of the unfortunate class, of 
whom a large number resided thereabouts. 

Percy —— never did any work, and boasted that he 
could get money for the asking, because no one dared 
refuso to give it to him on demand.’ And, indeed, this 
was true in a general way. People living round there 
preferred to pay a few pence a week, which was all that 
was needed to secure them immunity from him and his 
gang, rather than seek police protection. 

But one day Percy ran up against the one man who 
dared refuse. It was a bad day for both of them. The 
man was leaning against a post at the corner of Oakley 
Street, in full view of hundreds of pedestrians passing 
up and down the Waterloo Road. The chief of the 
hooligans strode up to him and demanded twopence, 
Stabbed Through the Heart. 

.“*T haven’t got twopence!” replied the man curtly ; 
“ and if I had there’s nine hundred and nincty-nine things 
I'd rather do with it than give it to you. If you want 
money yon go and earn it, same as I have to.”* 

The lad’s eyes blazed, and his face paled with passion. 
Some of his pals standing by sniggered. That settled 
the matter. Striding close up to the man, and thrusting 
forward his face until his features were within an. inch 
of the other’s, he repeated his demand. 

“No, I tell you!” reiterated the man, and pushed him 
roughly back. 

But he got no further. For Percy had whipped from 
his jacket pocket the open knife he always carried there, 
and the next instant the other fell writhing to the ground, 
stabbed through the heart. 

The murderer was arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
death, but was reprieved, either on account of his youth, 
er because the crimo was not obviously premeditated. 
He took to prison kindly, was cheerful, worked hard, 
and became somewhat of a favourite with prisoners and 
warders alike. But he was a born criminal, and seemed 
to know by instinct all that the average old lag acquires 
38 a general rule only through years of bitter experience, 


You can interest all children, ne pete what their ages, By showing 


His story goes to show that there is fully as much roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict prison as there (s 


so that I was not surprised when he Saprreie me 
with a view to getting the trafficking warders to agree 
to his taking over my billet. 

A few nights after the conversation above recorded, 
Percy, the kesman trafficking warder, and myself 


had ‘another long talk in my cell, and in the end the. 


warder agreed that Percy should have the job. “ But," 
he added, “ I shall want a sovereign for myself for speaking 
for you.” 

“"You shall have two sovercigns,* replied Percy 
promptly. 

Then, turning to me, he said,‘ When you are released, 
you will go to my mother’s house in Oakley Street, and 
when you see her you are to say ‘old boots.’ Without 
this she will not trust you, or, indeed, have anything to 
say to you, for she will not know but what you are a 
‘nark.’ But with that password she will know you 
come straight from me, and that your words are my 
words. Understand ?” 

I nodded assent. 

Percy's Mother. 

“Very well,” he continued, “ you will then tell her 
that Bi havo arranged for me to do some trafficking, 
and that she is to post £2 to Mr. Blank here to square 
him, but do not say ‘two pounds,’ sa. ‘two red horses.’ 
She will understand that, and it will be additional proof 
that you are speaking for me. You will also tell her 
from me that she is to give you a ‘small red pony ’— 
that’s half a sovereign—for yoursclf for your trouble 
in foing to see her.” 

soon as I was released, I followed these instructions 
to the letter, and everything turned out exactly as he 
had said. The moment the words “old boots” passed 
my lips, Percy’s mother cried out “ Right oh!” and 
pulled me inside by the arm and into a room on the 
ground floor, where she poured me out half a tumblerful 
of raw whisky. 

I said to her, “I know your son, and he is all right. 
He told me to tell you that. You will be anxious to 
know exactly what work he is doing. He is employed 
in the carpenter's shop, and I have arranged for him to do 
some trafficking.” 

When I used the words “ two red horses” the old lad 
nodded and laughed and looked quite pleased, as ce | 
as to say, “ Now I am quite sure you arc all right.” She 
was a “ wide” woman, as knowing as they make them. 
She potted the £2 to the warder in front of me, and 
outside the post office she handed me my promised ten 
shillings. 

I may mention that young Percy had frequently talked 
to me in prison about his mother, to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached. As an instance of this, while the 
lad was awaiting trial in Holloway, his mother managed 
to get arrested herself for some minor offence, and was 
incarcerated in the same gaol. Her son got to know 
this, and one day he suddenly jumped up in chapel, 
and clambered, agile as a cat, over the high partition in 
amongst the women, shouting, ‘‘ I want to see my mother.” 
He had his wish, and not only did he see her, but kissed 
and embraced her, tho other female prisoners crowding 
round sympathetically, and hindering the officials who 
tried to pull them apart. 

Unable to Find a Job. 

After leaving Percy’s mother I went to see Mr. Wheatley, 
of the St. Giles’ Christian Mission, about getting a job, 
for I was sick and tired of prison life, and hail made up my 
mind to go straight in the future. Mr. Wheatley received 
me civilly enough, and I had a long talk with him, but 
during an interval I overheard one of his clerks say to 
him, referring to me, “‘ He doesn’t want work.” 

This upset me greatly, and I took my leave rather 
hurriedly, promising to call a on the following day. 
I did so, but this time Mr. eatley received me very 
coolly, and when I Bacio him on the subject of work he 
told me plump and plain that he could not see his way 
to recommend me for a job. 

“Very well,” I said at last, “I will go and look for 
ono myself." I found it heartbreaking work, tramping 
the streets from daylight till dusk, but at last I got work 
on.a building job, and on the following Saturday I went 
round to see Mr, Wheatley and tell him of my good 
fortune. 

He was evidently taken aback, for he hung his head 
and turned away. So, seeing how matters stood, I said, 
“Well, Mr. Wheatley I am going now—won’t you shake 
hands and wish me luck?” Whereupon, he seemed to 
relent, for he said, ‘* Yes, I will,” and he did so heartily. 
Then, just as I was going out of the door he called me 
baék and said quite kindly, “‘ Perhaps Thave misjudged you, 
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By W. H. NEWMAN, Coiner and Convict. 


y for the narrator was no ordinary convict. Ile wus u het ig 
known in prison parlance as a “* fly lag” ; that is to say, a “ clever rogue,” and up to all dodges. Conzequent'y, 
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and I should be very sorry to have done that; yuu a 
try and forgive me.” 

I stuck to my job until it was finished, a peiicd ! 
about three months, and then I found myself strand d 
again. as I would I could not get another job. { 
would walk till my feet were all blistered, and then [ 
would go into a chemist’s shop and spend one of inv : 
emcsinine nnics on some lotion to put on them. 

a bit, and then on again. 

My boots wore out, and I could not afford snoi: - 
pair, so that although the uppers still looked 1.11 
presentable, the soles were quite gone, and my bare 
and the pavement were in actual contact. It \. . 
remember, the season when cherries were «out. 
people threw the stones on the flags where, unle.s 1 4 
very careful, I was pretty sure to tread upon thew. 

@ man wants a real nerve-trying experience, let : 
tread unexpectedly with his bare foot on a cherry -'. 
resting on a hard flag. I never see cherries now wii 
thinking of those days. 

So things went on until the day came when I ». 
reduced to my last shilling. That night, fecling © 
weary, and utterly disheartened, I entered a y' 
house bar and called for a pint of beer, intendiny, 
I had drunk it, to go out and take a high dive off «: 
the bridges into the Thames, and so end all my tro’ 
But, as it happened, while I was sitting there, -hov 
in my face no doubt something of what was pa--ir- 
my mind, a young servant girl wearing a cap and ay. 
pateretts carrying in her hand a jug for the si)" 

Tr. 

Our eyes met, and she smiled pleasantly, and on ' 
smiling back at her, though somewhat sadly I am avn. 
she came over to where I was sitting, and asked ic 1: 
kindly what was the matter. I told her that I way « 
of work and had been looking for a job all day wit! 
success. ‘ Never mind,” she said, “ try again tamer 
perhaps you will have better luck.” 

Her words touched me, for they were tlic fii:t wo. 
of kindness or encouragement I had heard from ove © | 
opposite sex since leaving prison, “TI will,’ Tan-ve''. 
“and if I succeed may I come here to-morrow 1.’ 
and tell you about it ?” ; 

“Oh, yes,” she replied ; “do, please, I shall be «0 -!. 
I come here every night about this time for ma+t ' 
mistress’ supper beer.’* 
I Told Her Everything. 

The next morning I got a job as a bricklayer’s Io's 
at the very first place I tried, and that night, after hus 
ing off work, I went to the public-house again and wait 
tor her to appear. Sho neve me again direc. 
entered, and came forward all smiles, empty jug in! 

‘Well ?” she said. ; 

“ Well,” I answered, “you spoke truly; I've 20.) i" 

“ What did I tell you?” she cried, and look! 
pleased, so that I took my courage in both hawt. 
asked her if she would let me take her for a walt. ou 
next evening out. 

She agreed quite readily, and in the end we ‘+ 
engaged. But then the question cropped up &' i! 
at Should I tell her or not? I sought out my oi’ 

rother, and asked his advice, and he strongly €!->'." 
me from doing anything of the kind. 

However, I decided in the end not to take 1s wns 
but to tell her everything, and leave her to take her cin" 
She was more than surprised, and not a Jiitic 1)" 
especially when I finished up by explaining to her" 
was at that very moment a convict on ticket-of-leave. 

But she did not shrink from me, as I had more 
half expected she would. On the contrary, after a 0 
or two of not unnatural hesitation, she threw both her 
around me, and drew me close up.to her, kisi). |" 
passionately on both cheeks. 

“T don’t care, Bill, what you’ve been!” hv | 
“T love you. You'll go straight in future, won t+" 
my sake ?” 

“T will,” I answered heartily, and I meant it. 

Three weeks later we were marricd. 

(Next week Mr. Newman tells how, parily through his 07 fe lt 
and partly owing to the persecution of ite police, he found hime: 
prison again, leaving his young, newly we wife to the mer.y o 


“ Tue hardest thing to acquire, miss,” said thie Grav 
teacher, “is the art of laughing naturally witl 
apparent effort.” 

“Oh, Ican do that easily,” said the would-be sou! | 
“I was o typist for three years to a man who wae 
telling me funny stories about his little bey. : 
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Tales of a British Admiral who 
Refused a Crown. 


Ay odd little conversation between two naval officers 


wis overheard some time ago. 

~ Got a comfortable ship this time ?” asked one. 

« Aye, all serene,” was the reply. 

“ Who’s in command ?” inquired the first. | « 

“I told you,” replied the second, laughing; “All 
Sevene.” : . F 

Which is short for his Serene Highness Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, who is admitted to be one of the most 
popular and most brilliant of our admirals. 

His latest exploit, the winning of the recent naval 
manceuvres “ war,” has caused some excitement in naval 
circles. With the loss of only one battleship, the fleet 
under his command “ destroyed” the Forth Bridge and 
the new naval base at Rosyth by “ bombardment, 
and “ captured ” a battleship, three cruisers, and thirteen 
destroyers belonging to the fleet that was defending the 
Firth of Forth. . . 

The gallant Admiral was, of course, born in Austria, 
but he became a naturalised British subject in 1868, and 
entered the Navy as a naval cadet. 


Offered Him a Crown. 

He has always been a very keen officer, but he was very 
nearly lost to us in those early days owing to his diffi- 
culties in learning the English language. It is said that he 
had serious thoughts of giving up what seemed to be a 
hopeless struggle when King Edward (then Prince of 
Wales) said an encouraging word in scason, and the 
young Prince persevered and conquered. 

As a lieutenant he was at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and distinguished himself, when landed in command 
of the Gatling gun battery, by maintaining his position 
against heavy onslaughts. For this he was created 
«.C.B., and received the Egyptian medal and the Khedive’s 
bronz> star. Now he is the possessor of a remarkable 
acray of orders and honours, all won by sheer hard work. 

A year or two after the bombardment of Alexandria, 
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J«I can manage that myself." And he rolled up his 
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we nearly lost Prince Louis again. His brother, Prince 
Alexander, abdicated the throne of Bulgaria, and the 
Bulgarians were anxious that Prince Louis should succeed 
him. The latter had, however, been present in the 
Palace when the revolutionarics broke in and threatened 
to assassinate his brother, and he decided that if life 
as a British naval officer was less showy than as ruler ef 


| Bulgaria, it was also a little less unscttling, and the 


offer was declined. 

The story of this refusal of a crown is rather interesting. 
The Prince was on board a British battleship when the 
Bulgarian deputation came to make their offer. He 
listened courteously to all they had to say and then, 
with a wave of his hand towards the white ensign at the 
masthead, he gave them his answer. 

“IT think more of that flag,” he told them, “ than of 
all your petty Balkan States put together. Good 
morning!” 

He Printed the Programmes. 

_ Later the Tsar tried to tempt him to enter the Russian 
Navy, offering all sorts of honours and emoluments, but 
again the Prince stood firm to his British nationality. 

When he visited New York in command of a cruiser 
squadron, he made many friends; amongst them, the 
printers of the BALTIMORE NEws, who made him a member 
of their trades union when it was discovered, during a 
visit he paid one night to the offices of the newspaper, 
that in his youth he had learned the art of printing. 

His knowledge of printing came in very useful on ene 
occasion when he was a junior officer on board the Royal 
Alfred. The warship was on a visit to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and the officers had arranged to give a dance in 
honour of the Governor-General. But to everybody's 
horror, on the day for which tlie invitations had been 
sent out, it was discovered that no dance programmes 
had been ordered. 

Prince Louis was sent off immcdiately into the town 
to get programmes printed, but he found that as it was 
a general holiday all the printing offices were closed. 
After a lengthy search, however, he discovered a news- 
paper office where the editor happened to be on the 
premises. When the difficulty was explained to him 
he readily offered to help, but he regretted that he knew 
nothing about how to “set” type. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ the Prince exclaimed. 
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sleeves and set to work. A hand-press was used for 
printing, and in a few hours the Prince returned to his 
ship with a parcel of programmes which, if not exactly 
works of art, were at least very creditable productions. 
Prince Louis, as somebody once remarked, was born a 
Serene Highness, but he has lived it down. 
—_—_—_]), 
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LIGHT HEADED. 

A BOATMAN was annoyed by the foolish Wchaviour 
of one of a party he had taken for a sail. When the boat 
sprang a leak far out from the shore the boatman somewhat 
allayed the alarm of the rest of the party by scrving out 
life-belts, but he gave none to the man who had angered him. 

“* Where's mine ? ” said the terrified youth. 

“Don’t you worry, my lad,” said the boatman; 
“ you don’t need no life-belt. You'll never be drowned. 
A feller with an ’ead as hollow as yourn can't sink.” 
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DANCED ONCE A YEAR. 

Ar Helston, in Cornwall, on May 8th, each year, there 
is celebrated the Furry or Flora dance, a curious chl- 
world ceremonial, the origin of which is in dispute. 

Some connect it with the worship of the goddess Flora, 
others derive the name from a Greek word. meaning to 
bear or carry flowers, as the dancers do on this occasion ; 
while yet others associate it with the “furry” (foray), 
which is made in the country for bushes and garlands. 

Probably it is merely a survival of the ancient British 
custom of welcoming the advent of summer with dance 
and song, as seen in the old English May Day festivities, 
in all of which garlands and crowns of flowers, as well as 
music, play a prominent part. 

At Helston the dance is performed to a sprightly tune, 
said to be used also in Wales and in Brittany; and on 
Flora Day both doors of all houses are kept wide open in 
order that the strings of dancers may pass through thei 
at pleasure. For anyone to refuse to obey this old 
custom would be tantamount to inviting misfortune and 
ill-luck all through the ensuing year. 

It is significant that during the sixteenth century the 
custom prevailed, not at Helston alone, but all over 
England, of celebrating a similar flower dance early in 
May. This was undoubtcdly a relic of the Roman 
Floralia, or Floral Games, which began on April 28th and 
lasted for from three to seven days. 
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THE AEROPLANE CAMERA HAS ARRIVED. 


There seems to be quite a big future before the re 


—— 
Our Artist, 

| hasrit seen 
it, but he | 
imagines it 


is somethin 
like this. 9 
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i The Police wilt no 
doubt use it for 
snapping ‘suspected 

1 people. 


The paper devoted to rural life And read by the farmer, 


ently invented aeroplane camera; it may even be used as our artist suggests below. 
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ir will be able to 
‘snap’ Celebrities in 
the seclusion of 
their Countru Seats. 


And perhaps 
it will 
new seaside 
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Photographers can take 
views hostile naiives 
without any personal 
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a Alarmists will, of course, 


picture Germans vend Aeroplane 
ameras on our codsfts 


his son, and his wife—is THE SMAULHOLDER, one penny weekly. 
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The Relationship Between Them. 

At Fenton Police-court : 

Stipendiary : “ Are you a relative of the prisoner?” 

ly Witness: “ Yes ; he’s my lodger.” 
Colour Sick. 

A man complained to the Clerkenwell magistrate that his 
landlord had put # black man in possession of his house, and 
“« made his wife ill.” 

The magistrate suggested that the applicant should 
eppeal to the landlord to change the colour. 


The Don of Shoreditch. 

An elderly man, who was charged at Marlborough Street 
with begging in the West End, replied, when asked his 
aationality, that he was Spanish by descent. 

‘“* Where were you born ?” 

Prisoner : “ Shoreditch.” (Laughter.) 


Too Late. 

After being fined by the Heywood (Lancashire) magis- 
trate, for having a chimney on fire,a Heap Bridge lady, 
indicating the constable who had given evidence against 
ter, said he had his chimney on fire a few weeks ago. 

Inspector Wilcox: ‘‘ You should have eammoned him.” 

The Lady: “I didn’t know I could. Can I do s0 now?” 

The Magistrate's Clerk: “ It is toolatenow.” (Laughter.) 
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DIFFERENT THIMBLES. 


Even in the matter of thimbles the sexes differ. A 
ailor protects his finger from pricks and drives the 
needle through the cloth with a thimble which is open 
at both ends, as shown by Fig. 1. 
His sister, who may be a dress- 
maker’s assistant, would use a 
thimble closed at the top, as 
shown in Fig. 2. There are two 
reasons for this difference in 
custom: In the first place, a 
man’s finger is harder than a 
woman’s; whilst, secondly, the 
material a dressmaker works upon 
is usually much thinner than the 
broadcloth tackled by tailors. Moreover, the dress- 
maker roapelly drives the needle through with the top 
of the thimble, whereas the tailor uses the side only. 
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A TIP FOR COOKS. 
Keerina the oven at an even temperature need 
not be a difficult 
roblem for the 
feay housewife. 
All that is, 


oven grows 
cooler, the brick 
throws out the 
heat it has pre- 
viously absorbed, thus preventing the temperature of 
the oven from suddenly decreasing. 
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Impudence. 
At Knebworth, Leicestershire, a bird has built its nest in 
, the side pocket of a scarecrow. 
For Budding Chefs. 

A college in which boys will be taught cookery is to be 

opened shortly by the London County Council. 
: The Champion Tramp. 

A tramp who was timed by the master of the Dulverton 
Workhouse succeeded in breaking 7 cwt. of stone, the usual 
task for casuals, in thirty minutes. 

Office Boy’s Fortune. 

Even office boys in the City have caught the rubber craze. 
A youth of nineteen gave notice to his emp'oyer, and 
explained that he had made £19,000 in rubber speculation— 
“g thousand for every year of my age, sir.” 


$1,000,000 Procession. 

The £1,000,000 in gold brought from Now York by the 
Mauretania was taken through tho streets of London to the 
Bank of England, the other day, in ordinary railway vans. 

Rather a Long Engagemet. 

After waiting forty-six years to marry her lover, Fraulein 
Singen, aged sixty-four, was united recently at Altdorf, to 
her sweetheart, Herr Wattaw, who is of the same age. The 
couple knew each other as schoolchildren, and became 
engaged at the age of aighteen, when the man went to 
Soath America to seek hisfortune. The couple corresponded 
regularly, and exchanged over 2000 letters and scores of 


photographs. 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


A Case for Spectacles. 3 , 

“Can you see the man who stole the cycle, in court?’ 
asked counsel of a witness at London Sessions. : 

e The man gazed around, and then, pointing dramatically 
to the foreman of the jury, exclaimed, “ Yes, there is the 
man.” Realising his mistake, he apologised, and added that 
he had bad eyesight. 

Spotted. . 

When a young married woman was charged at Acton with 
rescuing her husband from custody, she called a witness who 
said that he saw “ Ginger ” come up and arrest her. 

The Magistrate: “Who is it that you mean by 
‘Ginger ’?” ; 

Witness : “I don’t know his name,” but, turning round, 
he caught sight of the constable ih the case, who happens 
to have auburn hair. 

“There he is !” he cried triumphantly. 


Gallant of Him. 
During the hearing of a case respecting a valuable 
trotting pony, a witness said trotters did their best and 
fastest work from nine to sixteen years. If a pony was 
sound at thirteem years it would probably always keep 
sound. It was the young ones which went to pieces. 
Mr. Justice Lawrance: “ Like judges.” (Laughter.) — 
Prisoner : ‘I would not have ventured to say anything 
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about judges.” (Laughter.) “I was going to su wes ha 
trotting ponies and some ladies always improve mith se 


(Laughter. ) 
Fair Play. 

Very philosophically a man accepted arrest when he was 
caught in a Holborn jeweller’s shop by a constable. «{ 
don’t mind being copped fair,” he said, “so I won't give you 
any trouble. I can’t grumble, as { am very lucky after 
screwing (robbing) the show three times. I expec! abo 
four stretch (years) fer this.” 

At Bow Street it was said that when arrested he had. 
him a watch, twelve chains, several cigarette-cases. +.) | 
brooches, links, and other articles. 7 


Precise. 

In the course of an assault case heard in a Cardizan-hi.e 
Police-court the defendant was asked his trade. - 

“| drive a cart,” was the reply. 

“ You mean,” ted the precise solicitor, “that . ; 
drive the horses attached thereto? ” : 

“ Yes, if you would rater have it putin that way,” sail). 4 
defendant. 

Shortly afterwards the solicitor asked the defent..:, 
“Did you or did you not strike the prosecutor in tho fi «- 

After a thoughtful pause, the defendant convulsed +: 
court by‘saying, “ Well, now I come tothink, thera’s a ud. 
about it. I was under the impression that I did strik.: : 
prosecutor on the face ; but perhaps it would ke as weil: 
say, that I struck him on the nasal organ atticl. | 
thereto.” 


cannot undertake to return u 


WHAT A FLOATING CRANE IS LIKE, 

In view of the agitated discussion over the supply of 
a German floating crane to the Thames Ironworks, for 
use in connection with the Dreadnought Thunderer, it | 
may be interesting to show a diagram of such o crane. 
These floating cranes are used to go alongside vessels and 
load or unload very massive pieces, such as boilers, parts 
of engines, armour plate, guns, and so on. The vessel 
need not be brought to the quay wall to a fixed crane, 
and the floating crane is more handy, because it can move 
about in a dock or harbour and serve any number of 
vessels. 

The diagram shows a huge crane, of German 
design, capable of li‘ting 150 tons. It was tested with a 


load of 200 tons. It is shown lifting a boiler, while the 
position of a ship alongside is indicated, with the position 
of her boilers down in the hold. The crane stands on a 
large barge or pontoon, in which the engines, for working 
the lifting gear and for propelling the pontoon along, are 
situated. The huge tower of the crane turns on a path 
of rollers on the deck, so that the piece that is hoisted 
may be transferred to the other side, to a vessel, or on to 
the deck of the pontoon. The jib pivots on a hinge at 
the corner of the tower, and can be tipped up or down 
as desired. 


Too Fat to Fight. 
A conscript named Georges Genu has just been declared 
tt for military service in France, for the extraordinary 
reason that he is too fat. He is 6 ft. high, and weighs 19 st. 
Amongst the Girls. 

Because a man who was very popular with them was 
removed from their room, fifteen Mansfield mill girls refused 
to work. Asa result, the machinery was idle for a number 
of days, and the firm lost hundreds of pounds. 


Nursemaid’s Device. 

It is alleged that a nuraemaid named Amelie Laos, who 
was arrested in Paris recently, instead of escorting her 
mistress’ two children to their music lesson three times a 
week, used to take them on shop-lifting expeditions. 


Capture of Whale Island. 

A maddened bullock which had escaped from a Portsmouth 
slaughterhouse charged across the footbridge leading to the 
Whale Island gunnery school the other day, put the guard 
to flight, dispersed a egies of sailors who were drilling, and 
remained master of the island for four hours before it was 
captured. 

Port Wine for Nothing. 

In Mincing Lane, London, recently, a van was delivering 
a cask of port wine containing some ninety gallons, when it 
was struck by another heavy vehicle. The cask fell into 
the roadway, and broke open. At once carmen brought 
their pails, and office boys teacups, and attempts were mado, 
with varying success, to tap the stream of wine as it gurgled 
inches deep along the gutter. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


An electro-plated peacil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We | 
nsuitable paragraphs 


unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 
Tuere is an inside and an outside to every plan) «- 
board, the outside being the side farthest removed i): ; 
; the “pith” or cen 
of the tree from W's) 
the plank was cut. ‘| 
careful workman alii.1\ 
bears this in mind w'):: 
fixing boards, He leis - 
the outside expose! 1: 
the air, as shown in I 
1. If the inside is «\ 
posed to the atmosplicr. 
as shown in Fig. 2. ile 
earlier layers will ulti- 
mately shell out in 
shreds and strips, owin. 
to the action of the air destroying the timber’s cole-ive 
properties. As a result, the even surface will be destroyed 
—a serious defect in better-class work, 
eet ge 
MEASURING WATER. 

SURVEYORS sometimes measure the driving force of a 
stream in this way: Stones and turf are used to constrict 
a dam from which 
projects a short pipe, 
forming a spout. e 
measurement is then 
made by two persons, 
one taking the time, 
the other catching the 
water. At a_ signa) 
from the timekeeper 
the latter thrusts a 
bucket beneath the 
spout for, say, twenty 
or thirty seconds, 
taking it away 
immediately the timekeeper gives the woul. tie 
water in the bucket is then measured, enablin: tr 
surveyor to calculate the flow in gallons per minut. 


Princess on the Stage. 

Another romance of the stage is centred in a new piv 
produced in London the other night. One of the actre- 
is ‘a baroness in her own right and a Princess by mari‘: 
Tho fair unknown is a novice, but she intends to adept {2 
stage as a profession. 

Police Dog. 

Three gipsies, accused of stealing wood near Marlb:: ror! 
were successfully run down by a police bloodhound vad 
Shadower, and arrested. The men were so terrified Jy the 
dog that the constable accompanying it effected vhede 
arrest singlo-handed. 


Shunned by Motorists. 

Some of the tradesmen and other residents of Godatm: ¢ 
are petitioning the town council against the strings” 
way in which the ten-miles-an-hour speed limit for » 
cars is enforced in the borough. Owing to it, they say, 0-4 
town is sustaining the loss of a great deal of trace. 


“The Cyclist's Encyclopaedia.” 

This is the title of what might be termed the © Rud-° | 
Year Book, which describes the Aero-Specials, Specials, #:: « 
Crescent Models, and other makes of Rudge Whitwer' ° 
which are so well known throughout the kingde: 
Pages 47 to 52 tell of the building of the bicycle at t" 
extensive Coventry factory. Other interesting features 
the publication are the charts of interchangeablo parts. \" 
which every separate part of a bicycle is scparal. 
illustrated and the price given. ese charts are © 
inestimable service to cyclists who may have occasion ° 
require a replacement. Any reader who would like to Jen 
the story of the making of an sey eyrie shontd 51" 
to Rudge- Whitworth Limited (Dept. 314), Coventry. 


-_ 
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_ Bouter was expressing to the surrounding atmosphere 
of died pees about his luck. According to his 
iew, it wanted fumigating. 

Te oetanly meet Mr. James Boler, of Peckham 
Rve, and other addresses, that Claybourne was the sort of 
place wherein he really might have ruralised without being 
likely to meet anyone who should recognise him. Therefore 
he considered it distinctly “ hard cheese,” as he put it, that 
on issuing forth from the friendly door of “ The Load of 
Hay” he should walk straight into the arms of Inspector 


Berne futility of havi sacrificed a luxuriant beard and 
an expenditure of two-and-six on 


he, together wi 
pei ase pie brought home to him when that keen-eyed 
old acquaintanceship. 


officer ted him with the ease of 

“ What, Jemmy!” he exclaimed pla “ Jemmy 
Boler deserting the refinements of the Vest End for the 
innocent delights of a pastoral existence ! 
Mr. Boler’s acknowledgment was lacking. 

“ Now, James, just let me give you a hi 
goods Beasle had continued, catchi Mr. Boler’s elbow 

tween finger and thumb, in the old, familiar way. “I’m 
down here on business, and in between whiles I’m also 
keeping an eye on the wedding presents. That leaves mo 
one cye free, and that one, that one, Jemmy, I shall ke-p 
on you!” 
ith that eryptie observation and a pleasant nod, Mr. 

tor Bessle had strolled away. 

r. Boler understood only too well what was meant. It 
is not every day that the Squire’s daughter of an unpr-ten- 
tious village like Claybourne is to be married to the eldest 
son of a lord. (Strange to say, too, the young lady was not 
even remotely connected with the stage.) 

When, as in this case, the bride is to be married from 
her father’s house, and presents of jewel'ery and plate from 
outlying uncles, aunts, and cousins for miles around are 
pouring in every day, there is 8 prospect of profitable business 
which, to one of Mr. Boler’s enterprising nature, is worth 
looking into. 

“ And then,” that gentleman growled to himself, as he 
watched the retreating figure of his foe, ‘‘ a wretched inter- 
ferin’ cop turns up and spoils the whole seme 1” 

Mr. Boler was so exceedingly vexed that he actually 
disregarded the hospitable signal of an acquaintance on the 
opposite side of the High Street, who was plainly inviting 
him to etep over and “ have a wet.” 

“Marked,” he grumbled viciously, “that’s what I am! 
Marked! However cleverly it’s done now Bessle’ll put me 
in for it. . . . Unless. . . . Ah!” 

‘““Jommy B.,” as he was familiarly known among those 
who shun the day and live laborious nights, hated to give 
up anything he had set his heart upon. And he had set his 
heart very resolutely upon possessing, by hook or by crook 
(preferably the latter), as many as he could get into a bag, of 
the costly wedding gifts which the CuayBouRNE GuaRDIAN, 
with indiscreet pride, had catalogued in a recent issue as 
having arrived at ‘‘ The Hall.” 

Mr. Boler had spent a good deal of time, as well as a fair 
amount of that which the proverb assures us is time’s equiva- 
lont, upon preparing his ground for the campaign. 

He had established himself at ‘‘ The Load of Hey ** because 
it was only five minutes away from the Squire’s house. 
Popularity and pints were alliterative and synonymous in 
the bar-parlour of ‘‘ The Load” ; equally, information and 
invitation became identical, under skilful treatment. Thus 
he had ascertained that the presents were displayed in a 
ground-floor room, which personal investigation from the 
exterior had satisfied him possessed a window of such an 
— — (oe the word ‘“ Welcome” if painted 
above it wo ve been more appropriate there than upon 
the front-door mat. ills ia 

Moreover, it had charmed the soul of Mr. Boler to learn 
that no watch or ward was kept upon the treasure chamber. 
Claybourne’s rustic purity was not smeared with foul sus- 
-picions of its fellow men. 

_ It was, in fact, as Jeommy had confided to himself earlier 
in the weok, “too easy,” and he was only waiting for the 
final consignment of trinkets, which might be expeoted by 
the day re that set for the ceremony, to be off. 

And then into this sylvan paradise obtruded the sinistor 
presence of Mr. Inspector Bessle. 

Prudence and experience counselled Mr. Boler that, as he 
was on 8 “ fone lay ” and had been recognised, it would be 
the height of wisdom for him to abandon all further proceed- 
ings and melt into obscurity. But, per contra, there was the 
consideration of a railway-fare, a three-days’ bill at ‘‘ The 
Load,” and no assets. 


in cordiality. 
nt for your own 


Ins 


Company ” (from the leading Metropolitan halls), and 
claimed, in violent type of great size, that ‘ Signor Gra: 
the Handcuff Emperor,” had been specially engaged at 


enormous expense. 
ill gave-a list of Grandini’s exploits in success- 


A smaller 
fully emerging from locked cabinets, extricating himself 
from strait-waistcoats, and freeing himself (in 5} seconds) 
from the futile gyves of a bewildered constabulary. It also 
extended, on the Signor’s behalf, a cordial invitation to 
Claybourne, collectively and individually, to bring along its 


Our agricultural readers are missing 


ruralslife paper published, 


Complete Short Story. 


An Amusing Story of a Burglar’s Too Clever Ruse. 


By BERNARD ESPINASSE. 


own padlocks, ropes, and so on, to the show, and endeavour 


to succeed where others had unaccountably failed. 
As Mr. Boler stood staring at this, a rather neat and natty 
idea occurred to him. The 
way by which he might overcome the difficulty at present 
confronting him. 
* What I shall want,” he was thinking, “is an alibi. 


alibi! That's the kind this one’s got to be! . . . 


clever enough to tie u ” 
The energetic Mr. Boler 
thought. 


in himself) having 
had succeeded in 
stablemen on gua: 
night-watchman. 


no places in Mr. Bessle’s philosophy, 


vening saw Mr. Boler entering the bar-parlour of ‘“ The 
that section a bons 
of free 


Load of Hay,” and warmly welcomed by 
Claybourne populace which held that the providin 
beer was the outward and visible sign of a real gentleman. 

The subject of the day with whic 


coming visit of the Handcuff Emperor. 


The topic had been set going by a little, 
who looked ag if he might have resembled a jockey, 


channel he chose. 


a 
“I'm a stranger here,” he was saying ; ‘“‘ my name’s Martin | 
Come over from Stallbridge for th’ 
pig-sale to-morrer. Stay a day or so if there’s gnythin’ | 
Shows an’ circuses don't come our way much. 
They tell me that Siznor 


Get loose from anything, 


—called Bert for short. 


worth seein’. 
These ‘ere theatricals now. 
Grandini is a fair knock-out. 
can’t he?” 


The chorus of affirmation and admiring comment was 
ted by a snort from a stout, bullet-headed 


rudely interru 
man, with h 
rose. 

o Pooh ! ” 
or anybody 
this side of next century !” 

“Indeed 2?’ exclaimed Mr. Boler, insinuating himself into 
the discussion with a respectful inquiry as to what Mr. 
Hubble would “take.” ‘That is most interesting! May 
I ask, sir, how you intend to do it?” 

The boastful Mr. Hubble, who kept the only butcher's shop 
in the district, and was of an aggressive natare, like all 
monopolists, retorted that it didn’t matter how he did it, as 
long as he did do it, and, that he both could and would, they 
would soon see for themselves. 


gehog-hair, and the complexion of 4 blush- 


fronton Mr. Hubble, “ I'll undertake to tie him, 
else, 


here,” volunteered Sam Haley, the blacksmith ; “ an’ that 
tanght him how to tie ropes. If he goes up on that there 
pao I'm thinkin’ ’is knots won't be 60 easy got 
out of !” 

“ Ah, that they won't!” agreed the militant Mr. Hubble. 

** Nonsense !” said Mr. Boler. 

Claybourne was so astounded at this affront to its prone: 
citizen that it temporarily forgot to drink its beer, and stared 
open-mouthed at the daring uttercr of the insult. As for 
Mr. Hubble, his facial resemblanc: to a fine sunrise had become 
quite remarkable. 

“J don’t believe that any man,” continued Mr. Boler, 
unabashed, “could be so tied that with patience and tim= 
he couldn’t get loose. 1 know sorething about ropes, too, 
as much, and perhaps more, than Mr. Hubble ; and I'll bet 
he doesn’t tic me up for long!” 

The sarcastic laugh which accompanied this challenge so 
inflamed the apoplectic butcher that Higgs, the grocer, out 
of a mistaken sense of solicitude, felt it necessary to thump 
him v gorously on the back, and got half a tankard of bitter 
spilt over him in consequence. 

““What—what'll you bet?” spluttered the irate Mr. 
Hubb'>, when he could speak. 

“T’ll wager ten pounds,” answered Mr. Boler, “ that I ge! 
out of any rope-fastening that you like to employ, here and 
now!” 

This was re 


business, and the bar-parlour of “ The 
Load of Hay” 


never been in such a buzz of excitement 


Our New Serial— 
“THE HOUSE OF 
WHISPERS,”’ 
by HOLT WHITE 


—starts in next week’s Whitsun Holiday 
Number. 


One Penny as usuai. 


poster suggested an ingenious 


And 
to take Bessle in it’s got to be something out of the ordinary 
in the way of alibis. It’s got to be a chain-cabled, double- 
riveted, sledge-hammered, steel-bottomed Dreadnought 4 an 

ow 
there must be one of these chaw-bacons that thinks he’s 


wasted no further time on idle 
e spent the rest of the day in craftily acquirinz 
some needed intelligence about the Inspector’s movements, 
which filled him with disgust. Trust and confidence cg 

ne 


rsuading the Squire to put one of the 
in the room whore the presents were, a3 


the assembled intellect 
was just then manfully wrestling chanced to be the forth- 


lean-jawed man, 
when his 
face was washed, and who, having just ordered drinks round, 
was therefore privileged to direct the conversation into any 


“ Hubble's been at sea part of his time afore he came | 
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since the house was built. Mr. Hubble, who perceived that 
his reputation was at stake, accepted the bet, and pre- 
liminaries were soon adjusted. 

Mr. Boler stipulated that in liea of the usual conjuror’s 
“cabinet ” he should be given the undisturbed privacy of 
an empty room. This caused a momentary hitch, until the 
lean-jawed man mentioned that he had noticed a small room 
at the back, would that do? Tho landlord admitted that it 
was sometimes used as a lodge-room by the United Order of 
Friendly Pelicans, and contained nothing beyond a few 
forms. It was inspected by the Committee, who assured 
themselves of the absence of anything within its four walle 
calculated to defeat the ends of justice. 

“‘T havo only one other condition to make,” observed Mr. 
Boler. “Iam an amateur at this sort of thing, while 
Mr. Hubble, having been a sailor, is an expert. Therefore, I 
shall require one clear hour. It may take me less, Lut at 
any rate at the end of that time I undertake to appear among 
you freed from my bonds, or lose the wager.” 

After a little objection, mainly proceeding from the butcher. 
who thought twenty minutes was ample, Mr. Boler’s condition 
was agreed to. 

On their side, on behalf of Mr. Hubble, the Committce 
stipulated (1) That the door should be locked and the key 
held by one of themselves; (2) That Mr. Boler should be 
first searched, in view of the possible conccalment of knives, 
or any other little instrument ; and (3) That the rope used 
sho be new clothes-line to be forthwith sent for and 
purchased from Mrs. Miles’ general store in the High 
Street. 

Everything being at length satisfactorily settled, and several 


| fathoms of brand-new clothes-rope having arrived, tho parties 


to the experiment adjourned to the theatre of action, There 
Mr. Hubble took charge, and Mr. Boler, having seated himself 


| in a chair, fetched from the landlord's apartments upstairs, 


was duly ticd up in a most painstaking manner. 

Mr. Hubble, with the eye of Claybourne upon him and his 
future credit in the balance, was most thorough. In fact, 
when he at last expressed himself satisfied, the helpless Mr. 
Roler presented such a figure of trussed immobility, his arms. 
legs, feet, and body were so meshed in complicated coils of 
rope, and there was such a vast variety of knots that tho 
Committee contemplated Mr. Hubble's handiwork with awe. 

“There!” exclaimed the vindictive butcher, “if he gcts 
out of that in an hour I'll give him firenty pounds!” 

Mr. Martin was heard to remark casually that if he didn't 


| get out of it there would probably be no earthly a of ever 
or 


lifo or 

This view of his future prospects 
ared to somewhat alarm the sanguine Mr. Bolcr. 

Tho Committee. and as much of Claybourne as had been 


untying him, and he would either stay that way 
have to be sawn out. 


| able to squeeze its way in, then quitted the room ; the door 


' ain 


up in such a way that he won’t get loose | 


{ 
! 
i 
} 
1 
i 
\ 


a good thing if they don't get THE SMALLHOLDER rozularly. 
and only costs one penny weekly. 


was firmly locked, and the key committed to Mr. Hubble's 
keeping. 

i3 now half-past eight.” said Sam Haley; ‘‘ at half- 
past nine we shall open the door, and——" 

Mr. Hubble sniffed. ‘‘ You'll find him just as he is now. 
I put two clove-hitches on each of his wrists. If he moves 
an inch he'll only tighten the rope:.” 

“Ts there any window to that room ? ~ 
Martin. 

Under the exciting circumstances the bar was doing a 
perfectly roaring trade, and it was a moment or two before 
tho landlord, on being appealed to, was able to reply that 
there was a small window, and that it opened on tu a lane 
behind the house. 

“ Well, do you know,” said Mr. Martin, “ I think it woulda’t 
be a bad idoa for somebody to keep an eye on that window. 
We don't know what he may havo arranged. Suppose 
someone climbs in and helps him? That window ought to 
be watched.” 

It was raining hard. They could hear it rattling on tho 
panes. Nobody appeared anxious to desert the cosy, fire-lit 
parlour for the outer air, Every eye turned upon Mr. Hubble, 
a3 the party most interested. But that plethoric person was 
looking for his pipe, which he had dropped, and evidently 
did not hear the suggestion. 

“ All right, then Pll go myself,” said the self-sacrificing 
visitor from Stallbridge, and departed. 

For a patient hour they waited, cagerly watching the 
slow-moving hands of the clock, and whon they pointed to 
9.30 a rush waa made for the back-room, the key inaerted, 
and the door flung i 

Sad to say, Mr. Boler was in the precise condition predicted 
by the triumphant butcher. That he had made some efforts 
{o release himself was apparent in his flushed countenance 
and gencral attitude, but the knotted entanglements of Mr. 
Hubble's art had pee altogether invulnerable. 

With considerable difficulty, and the freest use of a carving- 
knife, Mr. Boler was at last cut loose, and carried into the 
bar-parlour, for he was far too limp to walk. 

“T thought [d be a bit too much for you,” crowed the 
exultant Hubble, amid an uproar of banter and deri-ivn. 
Mr. Boler said nothing. His teclings appeared to be out<ide 
the comfort of mere lan a. He drank brandy-and-water 
and chafed his numbed limbs, and his eyes glared round ths 
room as though he were looking for someone to wither with 
a glance. 


queried Mr. Bert 


ust then Mr. Martin entered. rubbing his eves. 
“What? Timo up?” he exclaimed. “TI thought it 
might be. Too wet to stay out there. I got into tie crs shod 
among the straw. Warmer and drier, Thought Ud wateh 
from there. But Um b.ow dif Pdida't fall fasi asleep t Eve 


only just woke up!” 

Claybourne waa feeling very pleased with itself, anl it 
laughed itself anew into a condition of drought which required 
a perfect irrigation-scheme of beer to alleviate. 

Mr. Boler's expression, a3 his cyes met those of Mr. Bert 
Martin, from Stallbridge, was of such a baleful characics tat 
if he had got up and stabbed him on the spot the act would 
have seemed comparatively affectionate by compari-on. 

In fact, Mr. Boler’s glare seemed to so upset the 
lean-faced min that, after drinking half a glass of whisky, he 
abandoned tho remainder, drifted unobtrusively to the door, 
and faded from the scone. 

Ten minutes }der Claybourne wae still rejoicing. and doing 
its best by copious © treating “to inebriate its idol, Mr. 
Hubble, whieh wes a mation of wtter impossibility, never yot 


It is the best 


7 


= Ne 
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accomplished by anybody, when Mr. Inspector Bessle dropped 
in. He looked round quietly until his eye fell on Mr. Boler ; 
then he whistled and crooked his finger. 

“Come along, Jemmy,” he said. “ I want you.” 

“What for?” Mr. Boler blurted out, with a bark of 
ferocity. . : 

Mr. Bessle appeared pained at the obvious absurdity of 
the question. ; cia 

“Gentlemen,” he addressed them all impartially— it is 
just as well that you should know whom you are drinking 
with. Mr. Boler is a well-known London cracksman. Tho 
Hal! has been broken into to-night and a number of the most 
valuable wedding presents carried off. The robbery took 

lace at nine o'clock. There is no doubt about tho time. 
The man in charge heard the clock strike. Immediately 
afterwards he was felled from behind by a blow on the head 
from someone who had entered by the window while he was, 
I expect, half asleep. The burglar was your friend here. 
Como along, Jemmy!” . 

“Couldn't be!” protested Mr. Hubble, above the din of 
voices. ‘ At nine o'clock he was tied up in a room here. 
I tied him up myself!” 

“Ah! We know all about that,” returned the unmoved 
Inspector. ‘Very neat idea of yours, Jemmy. Quite a 
reliable alibi, if it had come off. at rope business was just 
a blaff, Mr. Hubble. While you thought ho was in there he 
was lifting the plate.” 

“ But—but——” expostulated the crestfallen butcher, 
who saw all his edifice of triumph crumbling—‘ the door 
was locked !” 

** Pooh ! easy to pick a lock.” : ; 

“But, hang it, when time was up we found him still 
tied 1” 

“ Sure it was the same rope ?”” quericd Mr. Bessle softly. 

Mr. Hubble’s jaw fell open, and Claybourne gasped. _ 

““Done brown. Watchspring in his mouth, old trick,” 
murmured Haley, who knew divers d 8. . 

Mr. Boler’s face was a study of baffled exasperation. 

“T never stirred!” he almost shrieked. ‘I couldn't get 
the beastly ropes loose! They'll tell you——” 

The Inspector heaved a weary ae 

“Why chatter?” he asked. ‘Come along, Jemmy!” 

The next morning Mr. Boler asked the Inspector a direct 
question : 

“ Bessle, did you know or did you only suspect how I 
worked—how I meant to work it?” 

“Knew,” responded his captor, who was taking him up 
by the early train. “ You must have been blabbing, and 
somebody did you a bad turn. A boy gave me a letter which 
he said 8 man had told him to deliver to me. It described 

our little alibi-scheme in toto. But it came a bit too late. 

‘ow, Jemmy, tell us where you've hidden the stuff, and I’ 
get you two years off!” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Boler. ‘* Now I'll tell you some- 
thing. ‘I could have told you last night, but, if I can’t touch 
the stuff, anyhow, you shan’t! It wasn’t me at all. It was 
Bert. He and I fixed it up. He was to pretend to watch 
the window at ‘The Load of Hay,” climb in, and cut me 
loose. (We had a new rope for retying. They'd never have 
known the difference.) I meant to slip out, do the job, and 
get back in the hour. And you'd never have tumbled to 
that alibi if it hadn’t been given away. But he never camo 
pear me. He left mo tied up. I never got out at all!” 

“Then what——” 

“Can’t you see! It was Bert who cracked the crib, and, 
ff ever I catch him, brother or no brother, I'll wring his 
neck !” 

Owing to the scepticism of a stubborn jury this pleasyre is 
likely to be denied to Mr. Boler for some years. He is at 
present in the only place where an alibi is really unimpeach- 


able. 
een 9 Gee 
THE DELAYED KISS. 


A TraGeEpy In One Act, 


SceNE—A railway carriage. 

Occurants.—Augustus, a faultlessly attired young man, 
with a weak chin and an eyeglass. 

Amelia, a sweetly pre—— But why repeat all that ? 
The description of the heroine of any love-story will 
suit. 

Augustus : “‘ Aw —er—Miss Amelia, I aw—want to ask 
you a most—aw—frightfully—aw—important question.” 

Amelia (smilingly) : ‘‘ Yes 2” 

Augustus (getting closer) : “‘ I—aw—thought—aw—that 
is, I wanted to—aw—know if I—aw—lI should say, if 
you would be—aw—very angry with me if I were—aw—to 
—aw—kiss you?” 

Amelia (feigning indignation) + ‘* Of course I should. 
I don’t know how you dare insult me by suggesting such 
a thing.” (Brings Jorth an infinstesimal lace handkerchief 
and commences to wipe her eyes.) 

Augustus Laeciniy Siang up, and somewhat frightened) : 
*- Ob, I—aw—say, Miss Amelia, I’m awfully sorry, and all 
that, dontcherknow, you know. What a brute I am! 
I say, don’t cry. I apologise most—aw—humbly, I'll 
noe Suggest such a thing to you again, I won't, 
really. 

Amelia (glancing at him coyly)s ‘It’s—it’s very silly 
of me, but you—you took me by surprise. Perhaps if— 
that is, I—”" 

Augustus (overjoyed): “I say, what a brick you are. 
You're not really angry with me then? Don’t cry, 
there’s a dear girl." (Furtively puts his arm round her 
wasst.) ‘‘ You know I’m so glad you're not really upset, 
(Whispers.) ‘ Perhaps if I were 

Ametia r “Oh, really, I——" 

Porter (as train runs into station) ; “ All change !™ 

Augustus; “! tt t—xx? 2222" 

Amelia ; “ Bother ! 3 


(Currar.) 


Pustic men in France 
are at present engaged in a 
desperate struggle with that 
terrible green demon, Mg 
Absinthe. 

What one may almost 
describe as a national 
institution in France is the 
“aperitif hour,” the hour, 
usually about five o'clock in 


that would make the tumbjer 
as hot as the globe of an 


a 

aig electric lamp. 
reer The usual way is to place on 
EMOzZ, topof the tumbler containin.. 
the absinthe a saucer wiih 
small hole in the bottom. 
(7) ance This hole having been covere:i 
a with a lump of sugar, {!.. 
water is poured into ti.» 


the afternoon, when most Waging a War Against a Terrible Drink that Sends saucer and allowed to {jlt. 


people leave off work and 
take some sort of appetiser 
in preparation for dinner. In the great majority of cases 
this ‘ aperitif” isa glass of absinthe, the slow green poison 
that dvives its patrons to the mad-house. 

Someone has said that “ absinthism ” costs France an 
army corps every year, and it is certainly among the 
young conscripts for the army that the effects of the 
deadly liquor aro first felt. 


Brought About by the Algerian War. 

Most of the recruits are addicted more or less to the 

absinthe habit before they aro called up to serve the 
colours, and it has been found that in the districts where 
absinthe is most popular as many as 60 per cent. of the 
young men called up are unfit and have to be rejected. 
_ An army officer has declared that in the garrisons aro 
innumerable men physically unfit, the hospitals are 
filled with invalid soldiers, while every prison has an 
alarming proportion of insubordinates, 

Curiously enough, it was through the army that 
absinthe was first introduced into France. During the 
Algerian War that came to a close about 1847, the troops 

ered severely from malaria, and the army physicians 
urged the soldiers to take a little absinthe as a safeguard 
against the fever. The soldiers liked the flavour of the 
new drink, and continued to consume large quantities 
even after their return to France. 

The vogue of the new drink spread, and very soon the 
manufacture of absinthe became a flourishing industry. 
The liquor is prepared by pounding together the leaves 
of wormwood and some other herbs, and afterwards 
soaking them in alcohol for about a week. 

When distilled, this compound gives the emerald- 
coloured liquor that is the cause of so much misery in 
France. 

Some people are said to drink the n liquor neat, 
but it @ nearly always diluted with Lem The water 
is added very slowly in order to avoid a chemical reaction 


Amona the many strange 
an who have come to 
‘ngland in connection with 
the Japan-British Exhibition, 
none are more peculiar in 
their ways than the head- 
hunters of Formosa. 

Popular prejudice has en- 
dowed these singular sports- 
men with attributes of 


People Mad. 


slowly through and dri 

down amongst tho absinti:... 
Sometimes the lump of sugar is held over the tumbl- 
in a perforated teaspoon and the water slowly pouri 
over it. ; 

The mixture produces a greyish, cloudy liquid. Pull: 
opinion in France against absinthe has become so stron: 
that the manufacturers have introduced a new kind i. 
which this cloudy appearance is intensified to make t!, 
liquor look like milk, so that the habttué may driak 1; 
without reproach. 

When taken in excess absinthe quickly deranges ti, 
digestive organs and destroys the appetite. An un- 
appeasablo thirst takes possession of the victim. ‘Ii. 
next stage produces delusions and unbearable ment.i 
depression, and, finally, lunacy, 

Haunted by Horrible Dreams. 

Equally horrible is the fate of the man who avoi:'; 
orgies and drinks his absinthe in smaller but regular 
doses. His face gradually becomes sallow and careworn. 
and his hair begins to drop off. Next come muscular 
quiverings, especially of the arms and shoulders. Lo:- 
of brain power follows, and he is haunted by hortill- 
dreams and delusions. Gradually paralysis overtak: . 
him and lands him in a merciful grave. 

Absinthe has been _prohibi in Switzerland anil 
Belgium, and it is probable that France will soon follow 
the example of these neighbours. 

Dr. Saleeby says that at present no absinthe worth 
mentioning is consumed in the British Isles, but it is 
believed that the manufacturers, having already lost two 
of their markets and being in imminent danger of losin. 
another, will endeavour to create a demand for thei: 
produce over here. ‘If there be anything in tli: 
expectation,” he says, “‘ which seems probable enough, 
it is certainly to be desired that pra opinion in this 
country should be thoroughly well-informed as to the 
nature of this poison and its known consequences,” 


aA 


7. To settle a dispute. if 
two members of a trilv 
quarrel over a point tl 
cannot be settled by arbiti - 
tion, both go out head 
hunting. The first to com: 
back with a head is adjudge.i 
to have had bis quarrel just. 


OLTROSCE m3 arded from a purcly 


oral point of view, all the 
foregoing motives aro ex- 


invariable and unbridled Singular Customs of a Strange Race now at the Japan- cellent ; and — from a purcly 


ferocity. As a matter of 
fact, however, they are—as 
savages go—of exceptionally genial dispositions and 
exemplary in their domestic virtues, It must be 
admitted that they hunt heads, and, in many cases, take 
great delight therein; but they are actuated in that 
pursuit by no spirit of venom or animosity. 

No lust for vengeance prompts the blow that decapi- 
tates or disables the victim—no hidden and _long- 
smouldering enmity. Nothing but the abstract desire 
for a trophy in the shape of =. finan head. 

That desire may be prompted, and often is prompted, 
by the most commendable motives. In any case, it is one 
sanctified by custom and recognised as pious by untold 
generations of Formosans, 

The Chinese, who have suffered much at their hands, 
and who keep good records, know that the practice has 
flourished for at least 2,000 years. So general has been the 
custom, and so sacred withal, that in many of the tribes 
to-day a young man is not regarded as an adult—is not 
permitted to marry or to enter into the councils of his 
village or clan—until he has captured at least one head 
on his own account. 

The commonest motives for head-hunting are as 
follows : 


1, To qualify as an adult. 

2. To enable the hunter to win the affection of some particu- 
larly attractive girl of his village. No such damsel will 
consider the suit of a warrior who has not a good record 
of heads, 

8. Toachieve rank and influence. A man’s standing in the 
community depends solely upon his dexterity and in- 
dustry incapturingheads. Each head captured enhances 
the glory of tho whole community. 

4. To assure a peviold of prosperity. As many heads as 
possible are captured and offered, with suitable but 
simple ceremonies, as a tribute to the ancestors of the 
warrior, or the community, concerned. 

6. To secure relief from a pestilence or the cure of a sick 
person. The friends of the sick person, or the healthy 
members of a community that is stricken with small-pox 
EF spas cae pest, sally forth ee ave as many 

sas possible so as to propitiate the evil spiri 
have caused the affliction. sii iiings 

6. To remove some blame or stigma. A man who has 
incurred obloquy, by showing disrespect to his elders or 
some other serious offence against person or property, can 
regain the “ices of his fellow tribesmen by bring- 
ing in come ..c24 neads, 


British Exhibition. 


Formosan point of view—tl 
. deed in each case is as noble 
as the motive by which it is inspired. 

Needless to say, these warriors are all a splendid sct of 
men, splendidly limbed, deep-lunged, muscular, an:l 
active. These attributes are essential to success as i 
head-hunter, because the calling is one attended by many 
perils and requires great skill and dexterity. Many 
gay young buck sallies forth with a ready blade to bring in 
a head, and subsequently finds his own head in his pro- 
apeetike victim’s basket. The life is full of such excite- 
ment. 

The head-huntcr’s chief weapon is a short, sharp, strai|:t 
sword, or cutlass, which he carries inasheath or scabbari 
with a T-shaped attachment like a flat brush at the cnc. 
From this attachment dangle a number of little tasscls 0! 
black human hair. Every six tassels indicate one head 
captured. 

Chief Shiroi, the leader of the tribe at the Japan-Briti+h 
Exhibition, has 240 tassels, representing forty heads, at 
the end of his scabbard. 

Other swords are similarly adorned, only with tassels 
of red hair. These red tassels indicate the number ot 
women captured—six tassels to each woman, as in the 
case of the black tasscls indicating heads, 

Some great chiefs have been known to capture as many 
as 500 heads in their lifetime, but such records are 
extremely rare. The average number captured by a brave 
before he loses his own, or dies in some less natural course 
of events, is about ten. 

There are, roughly speaking, about 120,000 of these 
head-hunters at present in Formosa, the island having * 
total population of about 3,000,000, They live princi- 

lly in the mountains of the interior, whither they have 

n driven by the Chinese, and later by the Japanese, 
who have developed the resources of the island, Theiv 
are eight distinct groups or tribes. ee 

The head-hunters at the Japan-British Exhibition 
belong to the Tsalisens. They seem to be a cross between 
Chinese and Malays, and are a remarkably fine-lookiny 
lot of men considering they are of the mixed Mongol type 
They have all splendid muscular development. 

Little doubt exists but that these subjects of Japan 
come originally from the same stock as our oWD British 
head-hunters, the Dyaks of Borneo, 


“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world”—the other hand holda HOME NOTES, the dainty ladies’ paper. 
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RACHEL'S 
LAST CASE. 


Tas Hon. Jim 
Standish was 
“ something” in 
the India Office. His intimates 
always referred to that 
“something”? rather con- 
temptuously, because the 
Hon. Jim never really seemed 
to do anything but yawn. 

Yet Jim was a hero ; he had done most things from big game 
stalking to ballooning, and in Afghanistan had 8 narrow 
rscape of winning the Victoria Cross, which he just missed, 
“hank Heaven !” as he used to remark, adding that a “VC, 
was such beastly hot stuff to live up to, don't you know. 
Ho had his own particular “ way ” with the natives, just as he 
secmed to have his own particular “ way” with women. 
Everything came casily to him, too easily, and at thirty-five 
he was bored—and ya ,. : 

‘As he would one day become a pecr of the realm, his father 
thought it better for him to settle down and “ do something.” 
The * something” was a post at the India Office, where he 
duly appeared every morning at elevep. From eleven to 
twelve ho took off his gloves and dusted his patents, polished 
his eye- , and roused himself to action. From twelve to one 
he twirfed his small moustache and brushed his beautifully 
waved hair. Perhaps he opened a letter or two. Then he 
began to think about lunch, polished his hat, and strolled 
down to the club. 


His Irresistible Smile. 

After lunch a great many yawns, a little work polished off 
without effort, decisions arrived at as if by instinct, and then 
—more yawns till four o'clock. Then, having done his duty 
to his country and his King (and the beastly office), he seemed 
to begin to wake up. 

His smilo was irresistible, his manner perfect, his figure the 
envy of Pall Mall, and every day half a dozen ladies in different 
mansions in the West were sighing and watching the clock in 
the vain hope that Jim might call. 

It was only the underlings at the India Office who smiled 
at him; his chiefs knew that if any adventure of real impor- 
tance turned up, the Hon.Jim would rise like a trout, and always 
pull it through with fl ying colours. That was why he was sent 
for one day by the Secretary of State for India and given 
the task of spoiling the little game of a certain wild Indian boy 
seditionist who had come over to England to avenge the 
death of one infamous assassin and the imprisonment of 
another, 

His immediate chief s ted to the Hon. Jim that he had 
letter see Lady Warrenden upon this matter. Her advice 
would be valuable, and she might be able to influence the 
fatuous youth, or even get a hold over him. Jim growled 
and declared that he didn’t want the help of any beastly 
women to deal with a “ kid like that.” But he was over-ruled ; 
the lad was dangerous, fanatical, and fearless, and Rachel 
was to be called in. 

At last the Hon. Jim condescended to move in the matter, 
and strolled out to call on the wretched woman. He was 
shown into Rachel's dainty drawing-room—deliciously 
fresh with the scent of roses, soothingly cool and dim— 
wondering what on earth a woman in the “Service” could 
want with a place like this. He expected to see a foxy little 
person (as he afterwards confessed to Rachel), and was pre- 
pared to detest her on sight. 

When Rachel entered, calm, stately, and delightful, per- 
fectly gowned in white linen with a bunch of roses in her belt, 
and a few stray curls falling over her broad white forehead, 
he dropped his eye-glass in a! (he was always a little bashful 
with women) and stammered out something about “ awfully 
ripping weather.” 

_" T was told to expect you,” Rachel explained as soon as 
civilities had been exchanged and the Hon. Jim had recovered. 


# Fact is, it isn’t you I was told to see. Afraid there's 
some mistake.” 


“ Indeed ?” 

“ It’s Miss Ransom I want to see.” 

“T am Miss Ransom.” 

ere 

© was en i ‘d, and show i i 

fankly tstate ime showed his surprise so 

“Tam not what you imagined, I suppose ? ” 

It was his turn to laugh now, and Rachel thought she had 
never heard a pleasanter one. 

* Fact is—well, I hardly like to tell you—seems such cheek. 
Dut when the Chief said, * You'd better consult Miss Ransom 


—er—— 


A Wasted Hour. 


“Don't trouble to explain. You thought you were goin 
to meet a gorgon, or something hociibly basiness ke. re 
I cypect you expressed yourself strongly about having to 
consult @ woman in dealing with ‘ a boy like SalaGroot.’ ” 

Here, somebody's been giving me away.” 

His confusion amused her, and she laughed gaily. He pro- 
tested that it was too bad of his Chief, and attemp' to 
recover ground by some clumsy flattery, which was, neverthe- 
lvss, very acceptable to a girl whose life for some time past had 
been entirely concerned with very serious things. 

She suggested tea and te: her visitor a little, and he 
fradually managed to get her to talk about herself and her 
«dventures, drawing her on and on until she suddenly pulled 
herself i short with a cry of surprise. 

“ Good gracious, it’s five o'clock! You've been here an 
hour, and you haven’t told me anything at all about Sala 

root. 


“And I have not ha! the pleasure of tasting the tea you 
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mentioned about half-an-hour ago. 
want it.” 

“What, have I been talking so much? How dreadful! 
How unprofessional! And I hate gossips.” 

She blushed prettily and rang the bell, becoming suddenly 
self-conscious and confused. The Hon. Jim was so perfectly 
at his ease now that she was almost annoyed with him for his 
frankness. She had never talked so freely to a man before, 
and this man was a stranger who had come on “ business.” 
It was high time to get to that same business. 

“ And now Mr. Standish—about Sala Groot ?” 


I’m sure you must 


“Oh, hang Sala Groot—at least let’s forget him for a 
little longer, I’m sick of his name, Someone o ht to take 
the boy in hand and give him a good hiding. If he were 


English he would be at school instead of running amok in a 
foreign country talking bombs and assassinations and demand- 
ing self-government and all that bosh. Do you know, when I 
was in the Eleventh we had a chap in our mess——” 

The Hon. Jim now showed that he, too, could talk and 
forget all about business. He went on and on with tales of 
India that would have left the fellows at the club open- 
mouthed with astonishment—for he never talked ‘“ shop.” 
But then he had never before met a girl like this, with such 
clear, meady eyes, and such a clear, understanding brain. 
He felt as if he had known her all his life ; and Rachel, after tea, 
refrained from reminding him any more about Sala Groot 
until six o'clock, when she pointed reprovingly to the time- 
piece. 

“Six o'clock ! Good heavens! I’ve taken up your entire 
afternoon and half your evening! I’m awfully sorry ; too bad 
of me. What a thoughtless ass [ am.” 

“ Well, what about Sala Groot ?” 

“Too late to talk about that now. Let the kid wait. 
Se discuss business after office hours. Couldn't think 
of it.” 

‘* But he may murder someone. 
any mischief that offers.” 

* Well, if he murders anybody after office hours that’s his 
look but, not ours’’—this with a boyish twinkle. “I say, 
if all India Office business was like this, I should be Secretary 
of State in a week. So delighted to have met you. It’s 
rotten to have to go.” 

“ But why can’t you discuss Sala Groot now? My time is 
entirely at your, or rather the India Office's, disposal.” 

ry Really ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

He dropped back to the chintz-covered lounge, and patted 
the scat beside him persuasively. 

“Tell me some more yarns first. You didn’t finish the 
story of that bounder at Monte Carlo. You'd got as far as 
the second visit to the bank. What happened next ?” 

“But what about the things we have to discuss?” she 
asked in amused dismay. 

“ Fact is, I’ve left all the papers behind at the office. Never 
can remember papers !”’ 

“Tt seems to me that I’ll have to come to the India Office 
and talk ‘ business ’ there if you won't do it here.” 
“I'm in Love.” 

That becoming flush again suffused her checks, and they 
both laughed merrily. 

“Will you come—really ? It would bo ripping if you 
would. Awfully rotten hole my office; but if you'd come 
there, why, it would be like—like bringing all these flowers 
in this room. Sort of breath of—er—sweetness and light and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know.” 

“J really belicve you came here purely out of curiosity, 
just to find out what I was like, and you don’t want to talk 
about Sala Groot at all.” 

*“ By Jove, if I'd known what you wero like I should have 
arranged at least ten consultations on Sala Groot. The things 
I havo to do are frightfully dull, you know; they want a 

werful lot of thrashing out, and I’m an awful chump at 

usiness |” 

Rachel, much to her astonishment, grew as frivolous as her 
visitor. They laughed and talked until the very clock 
scemed shocked, for it struck seven with most appalling 
loudness, compelling the Hon. Jim to take his Icave at last. 

As he walked down the street with glistening eycs and 
flushed cheeks he marched {in the wrong direction, muttering 
as he went. He one or two acquaintances without 
secing them, and stopped dead in the middle of Piccadilly, 
exclaiming with fervid emphasis : 

“ It’s love—that’s what it is. I’m in love—and no wonder. 
She’s splendid, wonderful! She's Jé/” 

The next day Rachel found herself surprisingly eager to go 
to the India Office. Instead of wondcring what the business 
would be with Sala Groot, she allowed her mind to dwell with 
increasing interest on the Hon. Jim. She wondered what he 
looked like in an office. What an incongruous place for such 
a soldierly man. She could more easily imagine him at the 
head of a regiment, or following the hounds on a perfect mount 
—but not as an official worrying himself about red-tape and 
musty papers. 

She arrived at the time when the Hon. Jim was dusting his 
patents and thinking about answering a fow letters, and 
wondering what to order for lunch, He was restless and 
expectant. At last ‘“ Lady Warrenden” was announced, 
and ho greeted her with ce unofficial warmth, dismissed 
his assistant, drew forward a comfortable armchair for the 
visitor, and scttled himself on the bearthrug, flushed with 

leasure and animation. He talked of overything but the 

usiness in hand, and at Inst Rachel laughingly reminded him 
that she was there for a definite purpose. 

“Oh, yes, we've got to discuss that little boundcr, Sala 
Groot.” 

“Yes, F want you to tell mo where he fs, for I want to get 
my hands on the matter at once, Delay mcans danger ; 
perhans rizk to human life.” 


He is apparently ripe for 


See THE SMALLHOLDER, one 


Each of these stories relates an of Rachel 

a rich and public-spirited girl, who puts her fortune and her 
services at the aiapenal of her country for Secret Service work, 
and for occasional! assistance to Scotland Yard in matters where 
only a woman of distinction and can hope to succeed. In 
addition to her own fortune she receives a thousand a year for 
expenses, and is allowed by the Secret Service to use abroad the title 
of Lady Warrenden, which is her passport to Brii jes. 


“You mustn't take such a gloomy view of things. It's 
lunch time and you’ro hungry, that makes you pessimistic. 
I prescribe lunch first, business after.” 

“My car is outside, I can get home very quickly ; but it 
will be a shocking waste of time.” 

“ Prociscly. Can’t hear of such a thing. I brought you 


hero and you must let me look ufter you. We'll lunch 
together and talk at the same time.” Then, with a biithe 
smile, “ A fellow can talk to a girl so much better over lunch 
than in a beastly office.” 

“ But where {3 this man to be found ?” 

“ Fact is, I’ve lost his address. My clerk {3 the only one 
who knows it, and he’s gone out ; he went as you camo in. 
We'll come back after lunch and find out.” 

Rachel accepted the invitation to lunch with light-hearted 
cagerness, and on tho way to a quiet little West-End restaurant 
she found time to wonder at her subjection to the capriccs of 
this delightfully breezy and unconventional man, who scemeL 
to take it for granted that she would fall in with his views—she 
who was usually so impatient of the dilatory ways of men. 

But she forgot to analyse her actions at lunch, and found 
herself talking cagerly, mostly about herself, for Jim had a 
wonderful way of drawing people out by being tremendously 
interested. hey dawdled long over their coffee, and it waz 
Rachel who Insisted on going back to the office and getting 
the address of Sala Croot. 


To See Sala Groot. 
The Hon. Jim found it in his own desk finally. 
duced it shamelessly without any embarrassment. 
“ Ah, here it is, the detective chaps tracked him from India 
to London. His present address is at a lodging-house in 
Bayswater.” 


He pro- 


“Let me havo ft. I'll go there and see him at once,” 
announced Rachel. “I am to try and persuade him tg go 
back to the East, I understand, and if I fail——”’ 

“Fancy any chap being able to hold out against your 
persuasion. But I tell you what, Miss Ransom, {t goes 
against the grain of an Englishman who has lived in India to 
have a girl of your class dealing with a native—and this fellow 
is half a nigger after all. I'll tell you what, if you go I go, too. 
I don’t trust the brates.” 

“Ts he so very terriblo ?” 

“Terrible as most madmen from the East usually aro. 
When they run amok there's no depending on them from one 
moment to another.” 

“ But, all the same, I think it would be better if I went 
alone,” persisted Rachel, hoping all the time that he would 
dissent, yor somehow she could not bear to think of the dull 
emptiness of the day without the cheery socicty of the Hon. 
Jim. She regarded him already as an event in her life. His 
expressive eyes told how much he admired her, and he had 
dropped unguarded remarks which sct her heart beating and 
her pulses throbbing. It was all very absurd, and after to- 
day she would probably never scc him again. It was too 
sudden to be sl. She refused to admit that she was in love. 

“T tell you I'm coming with you; I wouldn't have you go 
alone to Sala Groot for a thousand pounds,” ho protested. 
taking up his hat and gloves. “ We'll pay an afternoon call 
on the boundcr. I go with you.” 

She was content to surrender, and preceded him to the 
door; but he begged to be excused for a moment, as they 
descended the stairs, and hurried back to hia room. Troma 
drawer in his desk he took out a large Colt’s revolver and 
slipped it into a hip pocket, intended for its reception, a big 
leather pocket. Familiarity with Asiatics had made him 
cautious. 

Sala Groot's lodging was fn a respectable boarding-house, 
comfortable without being pretentious. A portly, placid 
landlady opened the door, and asked them to walk up to the 
first floor. Her lodger was at home, and she apparently did 
not consider it necessary to announce his visitors. Sac 
pointed upwards and left them to find their way alone. 

The Hon. Jin knocked on the door, and a thin piping voice 
cried “ Come in.” Rachel almost expected to see a woman, 
but it was Sala Groot who had hidden them enter. The lad 
was reclining on a deck chair surrounded by a cloud of 
cigarette smoke, and reading from a pile of English and Indian 
journals. On sccing his visitors he stood up in surprise, 
almost in alarm, and backed away from the tall Englishman 
with a question in bis big brown cyea that stood out pro- 
minently in the colourless face like burnt holes in a blanket. 


The Terrible Interview. 

“Mr. Sala Groot, I believe,” murmured the Hon. Jim, 
taking a rapid survey of tho boy—for he was no more. He 
stood about five fect, and his smooth cheeks and slendter 
stature proclaimed him about cightecn years of age at most. 
“T come from the India Office, Mr. Groot, and you mustn't 
think my object is an unkind one. Allow mo to introduce 
this lady——" 

“1 know her. I know her! cric] the youth, starting away 
as if he expected an attack. He spoke excellent English. 
Rachel scanned the young man more closcly, and vaguely 
remembered to have seen him in Doughty Street, where he had 
been one of the visitors to Chundra Dass. 

The Indian stood with one hand upon the mantelpicce, and 
as his burning eves fastened upon Rachel he edged away 
towards the end of the shelf, as if retreating before a serpent. 

“Wo have come to you as friends, Mr. Groot.” 

* She comes from the police.” gasped the Indian, scarcely 
able to speak for passion. “She betrayed my friend, she 
delivered Chundra into the hands of our oppressors. They 
have murdcred him by now--a martyr—a patriot - 

“ Chundra Dasz has gone to prison,” interposed Rachel, 
“and in prison Iam afraid he will remain, That is why wo 
have come to talk to you, to sce if you cannot be brought to 
reason——” 

“ Traisores? t 


crinl tho lad. dramatically pointing an 
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accusing finger. ‘‘Chundra shall be avenged! It is the 
moment. I will avenge bim.” 

“Look here, young man,” interposed the Hon. Jim, “ you 
just be civil or Pll wring your neck.” 

The threat seemed to take the young man by surprise, a 
faint colour flooded his checks, to immediately die away and 
give place to a horrible pallor. 

“ You—you—and that she cat!” He put his hand behind 
an ornament on the mantelshelf, and with a leap like a panther 
reached the door, closing it with a bang. Then ho turned 
and put his back against it, facing them with hand out- 
stretched in denunciation. 

“Now, she is delivered into my hands. She shall die.” 

Rachel could not repress a scream, for the hand extended 
held a revolver. The boy was taking deliberate aim when the 
Hon. Jim stepped calmly between as if the weapon were a toy. 

“ Stand away—stand away—or it will be two of you to die. 
I shall kill her, but I have no fight with you. Stand away——” 

“Now look here, my lad, you'll do some damage with 
that weapon.” Jim thrust his eye-glasa into his eye and 
looked down the barrel with a troubled expression. “It’s 
a big revolver, and if you really hit anybody with it you'll 
probably kill them, and then you'll hang.” 

“Stand aside. I will not hang for you. It is the fiend 
woman.” 

“Look here, young man, you're not going to shoot the 
lady, unless you shoot me first. She'll kecp behind me, 
and you won't have a chance until you've settled me.” 

The Englishman put his hands behind him under his coat- 
tails. Sala Groot was quick and cunning. 

“Move a finger and I fire! Step aside! Let the woman 
die. No—move and I fire.” 

His fingers quivercd on the trigger and the muzzle came 
closer. 

“Well, you’ve got me,” replied Jim with a shrug, “* but you 
see I’m still and quiet. No, you can't murder me in cold 
blood. And I don’t intend to move.” 

Rachel was behind, trembling with a new terror—not for 
herself, but for her protector. She knew that one stcp to 
right or left would mean certain death. Yet if she would save 
this man—who had suddenly become very dear to her—she 
must step aside and draw the assassin’s fire upon herself. 

‘I give you five seconds to move,” cried Sala, * or I shall 
shoot you first, the woman after.” 


For Rachel's Sake. 


“Just now you said I wasn’t to move an inch. I’m quite 
still, although there’s nothing to prevent me shooting you 
with a revolver that is in my pockct. I prefer to talk things 
out quietly.” 

“If you move your arm——” 

The other had crooked his right arm a little. 

“T’'m quite still.” 

Tho Hon. Jim was, however, moving his hidden right hand 
in a peculiar way. Rachel, who was behind, could see that he 
was slowly clawing up his right coat-tail so that the butt of 
the revolver was revealed. He made two or three quick 
movements of the hand, unseen by the Indian, as if signalling 
to her. For the moment she did not grasp his intention, 
terror benumbed her. 

“The lady is quite safe, Mr. Groot. You can’t harm her 
without first shooting me, and then she would immediately 
shoot you. It is only necessary for her to come close, for 
she is as well armed as you.” 

She understood now, and moved a step closer behind his 
protecting form. 

* There’s a weapon in 
my right arm——” 

‘She snatched the revolver from his hip-pocket and boldly 
thrust it under his wide-crooked arm, covering the would-be 
assassin. 

Sala Groot was too staggered for the moment to fire. He 
gaw a white arm skoot out, as it scemed, from the man’s 
shoulder, and retreated in surprise before the weapon. Rachel 
was prepared to pull the trigger, but her defender, now safe, 
calmly raised his right hand and took the poised weapon from 


her hand, and if she thrusts it under 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Again wo have pleasure in announcing that by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Summers Brown & Co., 40, Whitecross 
Street, London, E.C., tho well-known bat manufacturers, 
we are in a position to offer five more “ Force ” bata similar 
to the one used by J. B. Hobbs, and selected and signed by 
Ernest G. Hayes, for competition amongst our readers. 

In addition we also offer three “Force” cricket balls 
noted for their waterproof qualities as consolation gifts. 

The five bats will be awarded to the five senders of the 
best “Cricket Snicks ” we receive; and tho three balls will 
be given for the three efforts that come next in merit. 

This week we ask you to make “ Cricket Snicks” on the 
names of living authors. 

To make a “Cricket Snick’”’ you take the name of a 
well-:nown author and then you select a pair of words 
which contain more or less a comment upon, or a description 
of, this author, but which begin with the same letters as the 
initials of his or her name. 

For example: Suppose you take the name Marie Corelli. 
A Cricket Snick on this name might read ‘* Marie Corelli, 
Master Christian.” 

Where an author has a middle name or names, use only 
the first an] last names. Thus in the case of the name 
8. R. Crockett, a Cricket Snick might read “ Samucl 
Crockett, Scottish Character.” 

Now that you see how Cricket Snicks are made, start at 
onco to make some of your own, and you may be a winner of 
one of this week’s bats, 

Here isa list of names of authors that may help you 
in making Cricket Snicks: 


Max Pemberton, E 
Prank’ Te Bulless ar" 


Tracy, 7 
lorence Marryat, Fl 

illiam P tt Ridge Robert Barr, Stanley J. Woman arene werden. 
Borle, William W. Jacobs, Herbert G. Wells, Silas K. Hocking, A:mold 


eworthy. 
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= white-gloved fingers, keeping it straight at Sala’s 


ead. 

He advanced a step. 

“Now then, is it to be a case of who fires first, or—— 
He got so close with his weapon that Sala Groot was pressed 
back to the door, right into the corner of the room. 

It was a horrible moment. Baffled rage, astonishment, 
and the instinct of sclf-preservation were struggling for 
mastery over the theatrical youth. 

He lowered his weapon. 

“ That’s right, now drop it on the floor.” 

Sala had only lowered the weapon in momentary indecision, 
but before he could raise it again he was struck a frightful 
blow on the wrist which sent his six-shooter rattling on the 
carpet six feet away and out of reach. 

There was a yell of pain and rage, but the Hon. Jim followed 
up his advantage, forcing his adversary backwards into the 
corner with the revolver right under his nose. 

“T’ve half a mind to give you a flogging, you murderous 
little beast! You'd shoot women, would you? I'd like to 
put an end to your little game for good.” 

The lad drew himself up proudly. 

“T can die,” he replicd, looking steadily down the mouth of 
the revolver. 

“Ah, we don’t do things that way in this country,” replied 
the other, pocketing the weapon. ‘A nice quict time of 
meditation in one of His Majesty’s prisons will cool your 
blood a bit. Come, put on your hat, you've got to come with 
me.” 


Good-bye to the Service. 


“‘ Where ? ” demanded the youth, with his big eyes greedily 
but slily marking the revolver on the floor. 

“Ah, no, you don’t!” cried the Englishman, kicking it 
away with his foot. ‘ Might I trouble you to pick up that 
little shooting iron, Miss Ransom.” 

Rachel felt a thrill of admiration for the almost mesmeric 
aoe which her lover cxerted over this impressionable youth. 

n the next few minutes he reduced him to a state of passive 
obedience, and Sala stared like a fascinated child while the 
Englishman coolly polished his eye-glass and ran his gloves 
round his hat preparatory to departure. 

“Miss Ransom, if you don’t mind following, [ll just sce 
this lad safely into the hands of a gentleman at the India 
Office—who will introduce him to some careful policeman 
or put him on board a boat for India. Which do you prefer, 
young man?” 

Groot made no answer, but a minute later walked out, side 
by side with his captor without any attempt at escape. Rachel 
followed. 

Arrived at the India Office, Sala Groot dissolved into tears. 
and elected to be deported to India. The Hon. Jim managed 
him as only a man accustomed to Asiatics could, and when 
the boy was safely delivered into other hands, escorted 
Rachel to her home. 

There they tried to laugh at the adventure, but Rachel’s 
eyes dimmed a little, and were very eloquent. 

“It was a horrible moment for me when I saw him turn 
that little barker on you,” said Jim fervently. 

‘“* And how splendid of you to step between—but it was a 
horrible moment for me, too, quite apart from my own danger.”’ 

“Why ?” he demanded eagerly. 

“ Because it scemed to me that I was going to lose—a very 
brave friend.” 

“Only a friend?” he asked earnestly, taking her hands 
and looking into her eyes. 

She could not meet his gaze and trembled. 

“* My object was purely selfish,” he whispered. ‘I wanted 
to save you—for myself.” 

It would not be fair to describe all that followed, and it is 
unnecessary to tell the story of the subsequent happy days. 
But the Hon. Jim and Miss Ransom are already ** announced ” 
in the Morntne Post. Scotland Yard will lose one of its 
most enthusiastic workers, for the lover declines to allow 
Rachel to run any more risks, and the Secret Service will 
know Lady Warrenden no more. 


CRICKET SNICKS. 


More Bats and Balls Offered. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


” 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 2. 

Betow you will find the result of Contest No. 2. The 
entries were again very numerous, and proved that Cricket 
Snicks as a competition have captivated our readers. 

In Contest No. 2 competitors were invited to make Snicks 
on the names of actors and actresses. The standard of merit 
attained was a very high one, and the task of selecting the 
winncrs was one of no small difficulty. 

The five efforts selected as the best, together with the names 
and addresses of the senders, to each of whom a “ Force ” 
bat has been awarded, are as follows ; 

Vesta Tilley, Venus trouser'd. 

W. Coucuman, 58 Chippenham Road, Paddington. 

Vesta Tilley, Vivacious “ Tommy /”” 

Cuar.es H. Sart, 128 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Harry Fragson, Harmony Frenchifted. 

AxpREW Hopson, 142 Westgate, Rotherham. 

Harry Lauder, Huge Letters. 
Heyman Levison, 31 Longwood Avenue, S.C.R., Dublin, 
H. Peélissier, Habitually “ potting.” 

Henry Hoskrys, 13 Glebe Avenue, Enfield 

The three ‘“ Force ” balls have been awarded as c 
gifts to the following : = 

R. StruruErs, 17 James Gray Street, Langside, Glasgow. 

J. Cross, 40 Deanery Road, Stratford, E. est . 
F. E. Panrsn, 42 Kensington Place, Kensington. 


You can glean much useful infesamation by reading ths “ Socisty Ga- 


WEEE ENDING 
May 12, 1910. 


WHEN SKIPPERS LOSE THEIR 
SHIPS 
They Lose their Livelihood Also. 


A sap sequel has resulted from the recent collision cf 
the cross-Channel steamer Laura with a Norwegian ves, 

At tho time of the accident the Lawra was in comme: 
of the second officer, a capable man, who had been in 1}, - 
service of the London & South-Western Railway Comn:::). 
for twenty-seven years. The matter so preyed upon |,. 
mind that he has committed suicide, leaving behi:::| , 
note stating that his action was caused by the worry «; 
the collision. This only shows how terrible tho respor.:. 
bilities of a captain must be. 

Some years ago, through no fault of her captain, , 
fine ship was piled up on the rocky coast of South Am:.; 
It was an almost new passenger and cargo vessel \; 
many people on board, yet, thanks to the skill of 11, 
skipper, all were safely landed and not a single life \,. 
lost. All attempts to save the ship were in vain and 5; 
became a total loss, 

Of course, the usual Board of Trade inquiry was hc!:', 
and although the captain was complimented on his reson, « 
and bravery, and was practically absolved trom all bla 
his certificate was suspended for a short time and '.. 
became a broken man. He was looked upon as prri..; 
the finest officer in his fleet, but the inexorable rule +. .; 
that all captains who lost their vessel could not |.. 
employed again. 

With this black mark against him, he found it alnic-: 
impossible to get another good berth in England, a3! 
he went out to South America, where he eveme.:jiy 
obtained a post as harbour-master. Such is the unhay)y 
lot of many a capable officer. - 

Tho passenger may often chafo and call i. 
skipper an old woman for preferring to remain in harlo: 
a few hours longer because a storm is raginz outside, b..; 
no one can blame him for refusing to take the least ii-): 
that may deprive him of his livelihood. 

When any disaster happens the captain is always iu 
blame, although his owners may have ordered him (: 
press on regardless of fog and bad weather. In th -> 
days of competition a delay of only a few hours may me. 
the forfeit of a penalty, so the captain and owners mus: 
take risks. And when the risk ends in disaster it is t'.. 
captain who pays the penalty. 

A good officer with powerful friends may be able to 
find a snug billet ashore as harbour-master or in som 
other marine post, but such good fortune only comes {» 
the few. The many must be content with the commanm| 
of a small coasting vessel, or be ready to take out an 
ancient ship whose owners would not mind losing it o1 
a dangerous voyage. 

Is it any wonder then that many a skipper prefers i» 
go down with his vessel to facing a searching inquiiy 
which may try to fasten all kinds of misconduct upon 
him? All who have been much at sea can tell tales of 
captains who have oi irae refused to be rescued in 
consequence of disaster brought about by some error co: 
default on their part. It may be remembered that th 
captain of a German liner that ran ashore a few yeary 
ago deliberately shot himself. 

There was another famous case when the stranding ©, 
a liner led to the loss of many lives, among which was th .- 
of the captain, The people of the coast will tell you 1, 
this day that he was really among the saved, but preferic,, 
to disappear. Although this belief is only one of the. 
curious ideas that possess people occasionally, cases ,; 
the kind have no doubt occurred from time to time. 


~~ 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 

1. Al attempts must. be forwarded on the printed form below - 
they will be disqualificd. If more than one atiempt is n«. 
each must be written on a separate entry form. 

2. The envélope containing the coupon or coupons mnst '« 
addressed {o the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, Ueurie'\: 
Street, London, W.C., and must be marked “ Cricket Sis 
No. 4” in tho top left-hand corner. 

3. Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, May 111). 

4. The five “Force” Cricket Bats will be awarded to the fie 
senders of the “Cricket Snicks’” which are considered ‘0 
be the best by the adjudicators, by whom orisiality o! 
idea will be taken into consideration. The three“ Fore: 
Cricket Balls will be awarded as consolation gifts to t'< 
threo competitors whose efforts come next in merit. 

5. The Fditor yill accept no responsibility in regard to the les 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

6. The published decision is final, and competitors may. only 
on this understanding. 

Please note that this is an absolutely free compet itin’ 
There is no entrance fee. All you require to do is tos)", 
in your “ Cricket Snick in accordance with the rules a'-! 
regulations given above. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. CRICKET SNICK No. 4. 


Author’s Name ....cccccsccsccvseseeceecesesscoseeenees eeueapsen 
t 


Words selected secsscsssccssssscvversccecensccccoseosees 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
y the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly. 


Signed ssesssrceccoccorcrsccccccceccesenssasccscrsnrassersessrereee” | 


AddreSS..::sessccccrcnscsccccccscceccccccscssscoescsonneneeseceneee ee” 


Pee e cece eee ereccseescceceec en cos ccc nee secaercesese severe’. 


ee 


OTES, the dainty ladies’ paper. 
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GORDON SELFRIDGE, of the Great Oxford 
Street Emporium. 

(Mr. Selfridge has just com pleted his first year of business 

tn London.) 


Wuen we started business here a year ago it was inti- 
mated in many quarters that I intended trying to introduce 
American business methods into England, and for some 
reason unknown to me it was insisted upon by many that 
I had a deep-rooted desire to try and teach the London 
business man how to conduct his business. . 

Of course, I denied this over and over again, and said 
as emphatically as I could say anything that I came here 
with not the slightest idea of teaching but of learning 
all I possibly could, and in the last twelve months London 
1as taught me much. . 

In the first place it has proved that fact which I already 
believed, viz., that woman, no matter what her 
nationality is, is much the same the world over when she 
goes shopping. 

ae fs oly how widely English women may differ in 
other respects from those of France, Germany, or America, 
the moment they pass through the doors of a department 
store the shopping instinct seems to make them much 
alike. It Gould appear to be “the touch of Nature 
that makes the whole feminine world akin.” 

Keenest Bargain Hunters in the World. 

The shopping public of London is, I think, a most 
interesting gathering of human nature, perhaps the most 
interesting in the world, and I have learnt that the 
iSnglish woman has as keen or perhaps a kecner apprecia- 
tion of a bargain, and is in many ways a more desirable 
customer than those of America, and, I think, I may 
include European countries. She is almost uniformly 
courteous and appreciative of courtesy on the part of 
the assistant. 

London has shown me that here, as well as in America, 
the business man who is scrupulously accurate in his 
announcements wins by that method over the man who is 
careless or who exaggerates. ms 

Here the shopping public read inteltigently the adver- 
tisements and seem to falieys them until they have demon- 
strated that they are exaggerated. In our own case 
I remember no incident of having one of our advertise- 
ments questioned as to its absolute truth and freedom 
from exaggeration. The public read them, act upon 
them, and are more and more looking for them as they 
appear on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in the 
daily papers, 

Customers Won't be Done. 

The English customer has the same natural disincli- 
nation to be “done” or “ fooled” as has her cousin 
in America, but in the latter country the ignorance in many 
cases of the poorer classes causes them to pay more for 
their merchandise than they otherwise should. 

Once can see very little of that sort of trading in England, 
and I believe in a general way that the advertisements can 
be depended poe as being substantially correct. In 
our own case, as I have suggested, we almost lean backward 
in the effort to refrain from anything which can be 
construed as exaggeration. A recent incident illustrative 
of this taught one of our departments a lesson. 

A customer bought an aeroplane model, and soon after 
receiving it wrote protesting that it would not fly. Now, 
if I had, as the customer had, bought an “ acroplane 
model” I should certainly expect that it would be able 
to fly unless I had been informed to the contrary. 

This, however, was a “model” and not a “ flyer,” 

and the assistant waiting on the customer had failed to 
make this fact evident. Of course, his money was returned 
immediately to him with our apology and explanation 
that had the assistant been one regularly employed in 
that department the error would not have occurred. 
London's Name for Big Stores. 
. This little incident, however, shows how necessary 
it is to make the customer thoroughly conversant with 
the article which he buys so that no unpleasant feeling 
may arise in his mind when he sees the same at home. 

Altogether, the last year has taught me very much, 
and I expect to learn much more. If we have done 
anything which can assist any of our neighbours in 
London or elsewhere in Great Britain to conduct their 
husinesses ina more satisfactory, aggressive, or profitable 
way, we should be delighted, but insist that under no 
circumstances have we undertaken to teach the shop- 
keeper of England any single point regarding his business. 
_ There is one curious fact in connection with shopping 
in London, and that is, there is no really descriptive 
name for a business such as “ Selfridge’s.” In America 
we would call it a ‘department store,” in France it 
would be called ‘‘ Magazin,” in Germany it would be 
“ Kaufhaus,” but in London it is simply ashop. ‘‘ Shop,” 
however, scarcely describes a business with so many 
departments, so larg2 an establishment. What ought its 
title to be? I am almost tempted to offer a prize for 
the best descriptive name for a business like ours, 


By H. 


You can make money easily by growing herbs. 


ARE THE CROWN JEWELS SAFE? 

THE modern burglar sticks at nothing. He has even 
been plotting to steal the Crown jewels in the Tower of 
London ; or, at least, so Scotland Yard asserts. 

He would have a pretty tough job, it is to be presumed. 
Nevertheless, the keepers of the precious gewgaws are 
not satisfied. They point out that the Wakefield Tower, 
where they are kept, is old and undermined by labyrinths 
of passages, leading none know whence or whither. 

Therefore, all sorts of secret changes and alterations 
have been decided upon, and some are actually in progress. 
These will he completed, if all goes well, on May 9th, 
which, by a curious coincidence, is the anniversary of 
Colonel Blood’s daring attempt to steal the crown and 
sceptre. 

This happened 213 years ago, since when no actual 
attempt has been made upon the £4,000,000 worth of 
treasure. But there have been several plots hatched, 
and upon one occasion the plotters had so far matured 
their plans as to lay in a stock of dynamite and burglars’ 
tools in a house near the Tower. 

Scotland Yard, however, got wind of what was in 
contemplation, and raided the place, although not until 
after the birds had flown. They had received warning 
of what was about to happen, and “scooted”* across 
the Channel two hours in advance of the issue of a warrant 
for their arrest. 

It was the discovery of another similar plot, some 
months back, that caused the authorities to undertake 
the additional precautions mentioned above. 

ret PG rs 


An old darkey in Kentucky signs himself Col. 
Henry Clay Jones. When asked why he should prefix 
that title to his name, as he had no right to it, he replied : 

“Yes, I has, sah.” 

** But you’re not a Colonel.” 

“‘Dat don’ mean Colonel, boss ; dat means coloured.” 

— 
INTRODUCING HIM. 

Tue following is said to be a verbatim account of the 
introduction of an eminent violinist to an audience in 
a certain American township : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” began Colonel Handy Polk, 
the well-known real-estate agent, stepping to the front 
of the stage and addressing the audience, “it is my 
privilege this evenin’ to interduce to you Signor Blanks, 
the notorious furrin’ fiddler, who will endeavour to favour 
us with some high-class and Al violin-playin’. 

“The signor was born and raised in Italy, where fiddlin’ 
is not merely a fad, but as much of a business as politics 
is in this country, and whcn it comes to handlin’ the bow 
he emphatically knows whur he is at. 

“He hasn't dropped into our midst by accident, but 
comes under the auspices of the Literary Society, which 
is payin’ his wages and backin’ him to the last gasp. So 
let it be understood that if you happen to have any 
criticisms to offer, you are to do your kicking to the 
Society, and not to the signor. 

“Til just add that if you expect him to swing the 
fiddle around his head or play it under his leg, like we 
used to skip stones across the swimmin’-hole when we 
were little boys and girls, you may jest as well go right 
now and git your money back from the doorkeeper, for 
the signor hain’t that kind of a player. 

“That's all I have to say at present, Start her up, 
signor.”* 


EPAAAAPPSIPLASHAASASSAISSAASAAAMAID 
3 ‘THE HOUSE i 
{, OF WHISPERS” te 

1 
& —a splendid serial story by HOLT > 
- WHITE-starts in next week's 4 
2 WHITSUN HOLIDAY NUMBER. ji 
bs ONE PENNY AS USUAL. i. 
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COMETS ARE HARMLESS. 

From all over the world come stories of the alarm 
occasioned by the near approach of Halley's comet. 

In parts of China the peasants are looting and burning 
because of it, believing that it portends the end of all 
things. The Thibetans connect its coming with the 
deposition of their Grand Lama. Even the recent 
mysterious disappearance of ikons from a Russian church 
has been ascribed to it. 

Similar beliefs prevailed in former times. To the 
influence of the comet of 1811 was ascribed the fact that 
wasps were few, and that flies became blind that year. 
The Great Plague of Lordon was likewise attributed to 
a comet; and in 1746 the appearance of another comet 
in South America was supposed to have heralded the 
dreadful earthquake which destroyed Lima and Callao. 

So long ago as 1456, again, a’comet was blamed for 
the disasters which befel the Christians at the hands of 
the Turks. While in more modern times scientists have 
predicted the destruction of the earth through coming 
into collision with a comet. 

How groundless and absurd are these beliefs and fears 
may be gauged from the fact that the biggest comet has 
never been found to exercise the slightest gravitational 
disturbance on even the smallest star. Its ‘* head” is, 
in fact, merely gaseous maticr, not sclid ; while the 
“tail” is of such exireme tenuity that one a hundred 
million miles long could, it is estimated, be squeezed into 
a mass no bigger than a cricket-ball, 


Late Editor of 


Anzmia. 


By Mrs. ADA S. BALLIN. 


“ Womanhood’? und of 
Mothers’ Magazine.” 


“ Baby, the 


AM=s. or bloodlessness, is one of the commonest 

troubles of the present age—so common, in fact, 
that it seems to me that quite two-thirds of the girls 
one comes in contact with in towns are affected with it. 
The complaint can hardly be called a discase in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but is rather a debilitated 
state of the body, which lays it open to the attacks cf 
most other kinds of diseases. 

The condition in question is characterised by a 
deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in the blcod. 
There is very often pallor of the cheeks and lips, but 
in some cases these may ke of a natural colour, and 
lead even the patient to believe that she is not anxmic, 
when the real state of the case can instantly be dis- 
covered by examining the gums and the insides of tl.e 
eyelids, These, instead of being of a good deep pink, 
are pale and yellowish-looking. The tongue is apt to 
be pale and flabby, and indented by the teeth; the 
sufferer is readily fatigued, troubled with breathless. 
nees on going up and down stairs; she very often suffers 
from palpitation or pains about the heart, which may 
lead ber to believe that she is suffering from soma 
disease of the heart. She suffers frequently from 
headache, pains in the back, and languor, and soon 
becomes very tired by any little unusual exertion. 
She may even faint, and thus cause considerable anxiety 
to her family. There are frequent eruptions on the 
skin, which may be either of an irritating kind, or 
simply acne, either in the form of blackheads or 
pimples, or both. 

There are two kinds of anamia—one the common 
kind of which I have spoken, and another calle? 
pernicious anxmia, which is a fatal disease, and most 
difficult of treatment. 

In such cases there is wasting, and yellowishness of 
the skin, which assumes an almost transparent waxen 
hue. I may, however, remark that the best remedy ta 
improve the condition of the blood in these cases. whicl 
is now being very largely prescribed by the medicai 
profession, is Dr. Hommel’s Hamatogen (36 St. 
Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.), which contains, in a 
purified form, organic iron and albumen, as well as 
various salts, including the phosphates of soda and 
potash which are fovnd in meat. It is far better to 
give a preparation like th's, which is a food anc 
nourishes the blood, than to give iron in a minera 
form, which so often upsets the digestion. 

Ordinary anemia is a condition of everyday occur- 
rence. Any line of treatment for ordinury cases of 
anemia must be persistently applied, and can only be 
properly carried out at home. 

All anemic persons should be in the fresh air as 
much as somal, so that the blood may become 
oxygenated, and an an:cmic girl who is not really ill 
should take exercise for at least an hour twice daily. 
Walking, cycling, swimming (if the heart is not weak), 
rowing, and tennis ure all suitable. Eight hours’ 
sleep is not too much, as the brain, being badly supplied 
with blood, needs extra rest, and in some cases even nine 
hours’ sleep muy be indulged in with advantage. The 
bedroom, however, should be well ventilated, and here 
I may mention that it isa great mistake to keep a gas 
jet burning, as it destroys the oxygen in the air; ani mic 
persons need very much oxygen, which is essential to 
keep the blood pure. In order to keep the blood pure 
also, the skin should be kept healthily active, and a 
daily bath is essential. 

Meals should be regular, and in many cases it is de- 
sirable to take extra nourishment ketween the ordinary 
meals. Plenty of meat «nd green vegetables should 
be ti.ken, cocoa instead of tea, and wholemeal bread 
instead of white. 

Iron is a food to all anemic persons, and mnst net 
be regarded by them cs a medicine only to be taken 
temporarily, for in most cases it is necessary to persevere 
in taking iron for a period varying from two inonths to 
five or six years. Iam strongly opposed to the ordinary 
methods of giving iron in anwmia, which are very 
frequently worse than useless, as the iron is so often 
decomposed, or in a form that is indigestible, when the 
patient takes it; while when given in a pill, such as 
Blaud’s pill, it is apt to pass through the bedy quite 
undigested, and a patient might as well swallow a bullet. 
As ordinarily given, also, iron is very apt to canse 
constipation, and for these reasons Dr. Hommel’s 
Hamatogen, which I have mentioned above, should 
invariably be given in preference to other preparations. 
It is best to begin with a dessertspocnful dose. taken 
half an hour before lunch and dinner. The object for 
giving it before meals is to stimulate the appetite an: 
assist the assimilation of other food. The dose should 
be gradually increased to a tablespoonful. When this is 
taken for a few weeks, the effect is really remarkib!e : 
the quality of the blood rapidly improves, the sallow 
cheeks grow rosy, and the pale lips red, while the feelings 
of Janguor and depression pass off, and the girl grows 
cheerful, bright, and fit to take her place in the world. 
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THE STORY SO FAR. 


Jonas Fayne: A Russian fur merchant, who is found murdered on one of the landings of Westley Mansions. 
Judith Lancing: A beautiful girl who keeps house for her brother, Charlie, at Westley Mansions. 


Charlie Lanc 
that he marde’ or 8: F ) 
for the crime, and at present lies in prison, dangerously ill, 


: Judith’s weak and self-centred brother. He is desperately in love with Tita Sutton, and confesses to her 
Fayne for her sake, as she promised to marry him if Fayne were got out of the way. He has been arrested 


Lora Balfrons : The young owner of the huge Balfrons estates, He is engagod to Tita Sutton. 


: A member of the Foreign Office, and you 
bursts into Westley 


Desmond Royston 
Judith Lancing. Tho night this story opens he 


er brother to Lord Balfrons. He is in love with 


ansions, and manages to escaps some pursuers. 


Before leaving, he extracts a poe from Judith to tell no one of his strange visit, and shortly after his departure Fayne is 
e is 


found murdered. At prosent 


trying to solve the mystery, and suspects Tita Sutton. 


: A f s tic star, whose one idea is to be a Marchioness. Though ensaged to Lord Balfrons, T:ts 
ba poten ee in love Sich Deemsadd. He accuses her of being a married woman, and she retorts that her hnsband was the 


murdered Jonas Fayne. 


Helen Everest is a cousin of the two lords, and lived with their father as if she were his own daughter. 
Jacques Boutron: A shabbily drossed stranger who has known Tita in the past. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN (continued). 
Boutron Calls on Balfrons. 


Arn nnnnners.crwrneaewewnss anne eee ees eee» 
- Ov Judith, Desmond had scen nothing. He had written 
to her, but she had answered briofly that until he could tell her 
who had killed Jonas Fayne she refused to receive him. 
Her letter was short and badly worded, but in it Desmond read 
the cry of a heart that was near breaking. He saw the 
hideous problem that he would be forced to face, to clear 
Charlio might be only possible at the cost of accusing Tita 
Sutton, and then—what of Dick ? 

Desmond tried not to picture what might happen ; he was 
thankful that an unusual amount of work at the Foreign 
Office gavo him little leisure for thought. 

A week after the funcral Dick returned to Balfrons House. 
On the evening of his return he and Desmond dined ether 
in one of the smaller rooms. Balfrons House was splendid 
and imposing, but it was not cheerful, and most of the apart- 
ments scemed more fitted for banquets and State functions 
than for ordinary, every-day life. 

The room where the brothers dined was panelled, tho 
panels bad been painted white, with festoons of roses and 
Amorini, added by a Balfrons of little taste, but with a love 
of checriness. Quantitics of pink roses were on the table 
and in vases on the mantelshelf. Lord Balfrons had sent 
away all white blooms, they reminded him too much of the 
chamber of death that he had so latcly entered. 

A constraint existed between the brothers, of which both 
were well aware, but in order to lexy up appearances beforo 
the servants, who moved softly about them ministering to 
their wants ero they could even express them, they talked, in 
desultory fashion it is true, but still it was conversation of 
asort. ‘Only when they were alone did silence fall upon them. 
Desmond smoked cigarette after cigarette, and he noticed a 
little uneasily that Balfrons was drinking far more than his 
wont, 

Tho decanter before him was et ge of the 
priccloss port it had contained, and he had champagne. 
As a rule, one weak whisky-and-soda was his allowance. He 
looked, to Desmond's observant eyes, haggard and ill; there 
were bluish shadows bencath his green eyes, the thin lips wer 
colourless. His hand, too, that so frequently grasped the 
decanter, was not stcacly. 

“T say, Dick—that port's not for a man who's gout in 
tho family,” Desmond said at length lightly. “ It’ll punish 

ou.” 

Balfrons glared at him over the rim of his wineglass. 

© T can drink as much as I choose, I suppose ? ’’ he growled. 
*‘ Look here, Desmond, you've got to remember that I’m 
master now. I'm in my father's place, and I can do what I 
like. Don’t you forget it.” 

Dosmond pushed his chair back a little from the table, and 

arded his brother in amazement. Never before had Dick 
so spoken to him; never, though he was hot-tempered and 
easily moved to wrath, had he adopted the arrogant tone 
that some eldcr brothers use to the younger. But the first 
heat of indignation in Desmond diced as he saw the havocked, 
miserable eyes that glared at him so tog 

“ All right, old chap,” he said quietly, “I shan’t forget 
anything I ought to remember, you necdn’t be afraid of that.” 

alfrons did not reply. With his gaze downcast, he 
bogan to trace patierns on tho polished mahogany with his 
dessert knife, whilst Desmond tried to force himself to realise 
that his brother had only spoken the truth, that he was 
master. He—Dcsmond—had no right now to the home that 
had so long been his. It was, of course, quite natural and 
only to be expected that he should leave it when Dick brought 
home a wifo. Only—the manncr of telling him so, might havo 
beon less savage. 

Desmond hatol himself at that moment for having to 
acknowledge that Dick was not really responsible for what 
ho said. He had been drinking, and to aclean-living, healthy- 
minded man of Desmond's stamp, to whom excess in any 


— 


form appeared contemptible weakness, such a knowledge 
came as a shock. 

“I’m master here,” Balfrons suddenly said, dropping his 
dessert knife, and turning menacingly to his brother, ‘‘ and— 

ju can’t stay on hero—now—as you did in my father’s time. 

specially when Tita and I are married, and wo shall be soon. 
There’s no reason for delay now, nor for putting it off. We 
can ge married at once—why shouldn't we ? ” 

“ No reason at all,” said Desmond coldly, “‘ except that—of 
a to our father’s memory.” 

e could not resist uttering this rebuke. He saw in this 
haste the hand of Tita Sutton, he saw her eagerness to secure 
her prize, to be Marchioness of Balfrons, and his soul was hot 
with anger. His brother gave a slow, queer smile. 

“Out of respect to our father’s memory, that is why you 
wish to delay the marriage,” he said. ‘Is there no other 
reason, Desmond, none other at the back of your mind ? ”” 

Desmond thought of the terrible suspicion that he harboured 
concerning Tita Sutton, a suspicion that was now almost a 
certainty, after poor Charlie Lancing’s ravings, and ho was 
silent; but the colour rushed in a wave of crimson up to the 
roots of his crisp hair, and then as slowly receded, caving him 
very white. Balfrons’ eyes never left him; it was Desmond 
who flinched at last from that fierce, hate-laden gaze. 

“* Another reason, another reason,” said the Marquis between 
his closed tecth. ‘‘ Yes, of course, there is—another reason!” 

“*T wish to Hcaven—I dared to tell you, but it is too awful,” 
stammered Desmond, as indeed it seemed to him. “ Dick, 
we've been such chums, all these years, wo’ve never quarrelled, 
are we going to start now—and over a woman ?” 

He stretched out his hand to his brother, the remembrance 
of the past, of those days when he and Dick had been all in 
all to each other, overcoming present resentment and anger. 
He thought of Dick, as he had always been, his closest friend 
as well as brother, and he swore inwardly that lhe would save 
him at all costs frum marriage with Tita Sutton. 

But Balfrons ignored the proffered hand. Thero was an 
ugly emile in his green eyes, his lips were curved into a ready 
sancer. 

“You're right, when you say that you daren’t tell me that 
other reason,” he said grimly. ‘‘ It’s safer for you not to, and, 
also, it’s unnecessary—for I know it.” 

In speechless stupefaction, Desmond regarded his brother, 
whilst tho latter again fell to drawing uncertain patterns 
with a dossert knife upon the table. 

“You can’t.” Desmond said at Icngth. “If you knew, 
Dick, you——”’ 

But the Marquis swung round upon him, 
blanched with fury. 

“ Henceforth—if we're to be fricnds—in the very slightest 
degree, you are not to mention her name to me,” he panted. 
“You're not worthy to—I can see what you're at—you'd try 
and traduce her, try and blacken her—after all that she has 
gone through and suffered and endured. I tell you, you 
aren’t worthy to be in the same room with her. She's a 
pearl—my pearl of price above all other women.” 

Desmond looked steadily at the white, haggard face, whcre 
the green eyes blazed like points of flame. He understood 
that all hope of persuading his brother to listen to reason 
was at that moment hopeless, that anything he might say 
would precipitate the catastrophe he was eager to avert ; in 
fact, that further opposition might drive Balfrons to the 
expedient of a special license, and Miss Sutton would be 
Marchioness of Balfrons beyond all powor of recall. He sat 
silent whilst Balfrons collected his scattered dignity. 

“T hope you'll not discuss this topic again, Desmond,” he 
said with an attempt at lofty severity. “I don’t want to 
quarrel—oh, you may grin as though you didn’t believe it, 
but it’s truce. Only—in this matter—I can’t trust you. I— 
believe—that you—you're taken with Tita yourself. It 
wouldn’t be extraordinary,” he added hotly, “ everyone falls 
in love with her.” 

** You may take it from me that I am the exception,” said 
Desmond wearily. His thoughts were with Judith, who had 


trembling, 


told him that when the murderer of Jonas Fayne was dis. 
covered, and her brother set at liberty, then she would listen 
to him, to the tale of love that he had to tell her. “Fur 
Heaven's sake, drop that mad idea," he added angrily ; “ j — 
ia eve vith Miss aan Dick, pons rot.” 

ut there was only sullen suspicion in the nm eyes the 
for an instant Balfrons veiled from his compation. eee 

“It's late—I’m going to turn in,” he said bric(t 
ss enon, 7 can stay on with mo—until—until—_'_— 

He pai 3 his brother's handsome mouth curved int. 
rather bitter smile, but he said nothing, and the sil... 
softened Balfrons slightly. He began to see that he \.. 
scarcely acting a brother’s part in turning Desmond wi: +; 
his life-long home, almost before the earth had closcd u\. 
the coffin of their father. 

“ You can stay as long as it suits you,” the Marquis adi..] 
grafly ; ‘‘ but I suppose one day you'll want a place of yur 
own ” = 

He did not wait for Desmond’s answer, but went away. A; 
for Desmond, with the bitter smile still on his lips, he sat ar: 
looked into the future, dimly mirrored before him. A pla... 
of his own—with Judith as wife. Yea, that was what |¢ 
wanted—the natural desire of each man, to have his own ji}. 
in the world, but Desmond know that without Judith it wou! | 
be valueless, and how could he ever claim her—if her brit}. - 
suffered for a crime of whose inception Desmond felt that Ti: 
Sutton was guilty ? 

Again he wished sincerely, but with the knowledge that }.. 
had no power to put his wishes into execution, that he coi! 
freely and frankly confess to Judith the reason of his prose: 
at Westley Mansions on the fateful night when Jonas lay... 
met his death. She would understand then that he - 
Desmond Royston—was indeed powerless to help Churii: 
out of the predicament in which, as Desmond felt, love ai. 
Tita Sutton had placed him. 

He recalled with a sudden pity for the wretched hoy t}.> 
latter's incoherent ravings, heard in the prison infirmary 
To the doctor and nurses they had meant nothing more tia: 
the disjointed fancies of a mind disordered, to Desmond 
Royston they had been the key of the tragedy of an i!! 
starred passion. ; 

He had understood then the mischief, dire and past meniit::. 
that can be wrought by a perfect face and a cold heart. 1: 
had no doubt now that Tita, though technically guiltless, wa: 

et the cause of Fayne’s death, and now the problem th: 

mond Royston had to solve was—ought he to ti 
Balfrons ? 

But, though Desmond felt convinced of Tita’s share in |. 
crime, yet he knew that his certainty would only call suspicie: 
on others. He saw that his brother would have the right 11 
charge him with attempting to blacken a defenceless woman's 
character on flimsy und. Instinct, even convictinn 
would go for nothing. He must have facts. 

His only hope lay, so Desmond felt, in putting off tho 
marriage ; when Charlie should have recovered and be abl: 
to stand his trial, surely then the truth would be reveal, 
and not even Dick’s love would be able to survive the shock 
of learning it. 

That his brother had received the entirely errones3 
impression that he—Desmond—was fascinated by Tita, was 
so ridiculous in Desmond's opinion that he was not cvs 
annoyed thereby. He believed that he was in Dick’s way, 
and the thought was intensely bitter to him. 

But the following day Dick rather awkwardly ashe! 
Desmond to overlook the previous evening’s quarrel, and tv 
remain on at Balfrons House, and mond, touched anil 
cager to be friends, agreed at once. He did not know tha! 
Balfrons’ request was dictated by tho feeling that wit! 
Desmond in the same house he could watch over his action:. 
and know whether he attempted to see Tita. What Desmoni 
took to be the promptings of brotherly affection was lary! 
the beginning of a course of spying on his every action. 

“You'll want to turn out of your own accord when vo! 
marry,” said the Marquis; “ but until then stay with m:. 
old chap.” 

s on’t ask anything else,” said Desmond prom): 
and thus the truce was patched up. Of its hollowness U.: 
younger brother was happily unconscious. 

He was only anxious to be friends with Dick again—-1)i: |, 
for whom so terrible a trial might be in store, a trial ti: 
would come to him through his brother. 

“I should hate to turn out of the old place yet,” Desniv:ni 
said frankly. “I’m glad that I shan’t be in your way. a!'" 
all, Dick. “Of course *—-Desmond hung back a little from the 
momentous words, but pronounced them bravely at las! 
‘when you're married it will be a different thing. You !! 
naturally want the lone to yourself.” 

Lord Balfrons looked at his brother furtively. He was f+: 
reaching that insensate point of jealousy when he could} 
the worst construction on the simplest words. 

“ You think then,” he omer eer nae reasonalils 
on my part—to want to get rid of you, 7” : 

sh Reasonable,” Commed Desmond carelessly, “I don't 
know about: that, old man, natural I said. A nowly-marric| 
per don’t want a third person chipping in, don't yu! 

now.” 

“I suppose,” pursued Balfrons, with an expression th. 
his brother could not understand, ‘‘ that you're straight |: 
what you're telling me? No—you needn’t look so furiev-. 
Des, I don’t mean anything offensive, but—you've no 0!" 
reason,for wanting to leave this house ? ” . 

In open-eyed astonishment Desmond stared * 
Balfrons. 

“ Look here, old man,” he said, ‘‘ do you know what you r 
driving at ? It was you who said that I was in your wi). 
that I’d better leave. Frankly, I never thought of leavi:4. 
this has been my home always—and I’ve never given + 
thought to another, so—” : 

“Yes, yes, I know, I know,” interposed Balfrons hastily. 
“it was I who asked you to leave. But—you seemed to fa! 
in so with my ideas—that I to wonder—whether you 
thought that it would be wiser, too—that you were willing 


And then, as Desmond continued to stare at him in tho 
same bewilderment, Balfrons said something that at the timo 
had no moaning for his brother—but later Desmond under- 
stood. . 

“You see, I know you're fond of me, Des, and you want {9 
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play fair. So—I thought that you saw what I meant, and— 
were falling in with my views. That’s all.” 

“| wanted to do as you asked me,” said Desmond, utterly 
mystified, ‘‘ and, of course, you're right to tell me that I've 
got to clear out. This is your house, and there’s no rcason why 
cou shouldn’t make me leave it, but—as to playing fair— 
I don’t sce what that has to do with it.” 

A dark and angry frown overshadowed Balfrons’ face. 
su-piciously he looked at his brother. 

“You're beyond me, Desmond,” he said sullenly, ‘ or you: 
think you are, but I want you to know that it won’t do.” 

* And I want you to know that it’s no good trying to 
quarrel with me,” said Desmond, with praiseworthy patiencc. 
He told himself that in other circumstances he would have 
lost his temper completely, that self-respect would not 
have allowed him to submit meckly to such slightly-veiled 
insults. But Dick looked 80 wretaliedly ill, he seemed so 
unhinged and overwrought by all that he had undergone. 
that his brother could not find it in his heart to be angry with 
him. 

“Look here, Dick,” he continued, “ let’s drop the subject. 
I'l stay on—as you want me to, but as soon as ever I’m in 
vour way I'll go. Let us take that as settled, and now— 
ihere’s a point that I’ve been wondering about, and that is— 
Helen. What’s to become of her? Sho can’t stay on for 
eyer at Balfrons, and—and I don’t think that she’d be 
congenial to your wife. We shall have to think of what can 
be done for the poor child.” 

“ Helen’s got her own income, and she’s of age,” said Dick 
fretfully. ie was at that moment absorbed in Tita, and also 
in his growing distrust and fear of his brother. Helen, though 
he was very fond of her, was only a side issue. ‘* Don’t you 
bother about her. She’s independent enough to worry out 
her own life, and arrange it, without any refercnce to 
us.” 
“ T don’t doubt that you're right,” agreed Desmond, “ still, 
I should like to hear what plans she has. I must try and get 
time to run up to Balfrons to see the poor child.” 

But the following day, Desmond was in his own sitting- 
room, fecling with the relief of one who loves familiar 
surroundings that it was still his own for some time to come, 
when the door opened, and a huge bloodhound rushed in at 
top specd, and behind him, apparently in almost as great a 
hurry as the dog, came Helen Everest. 

She ran to Desmond with outstretched hands, and he took 
and held them warmly. 

“My child, what brings you here?” he asked. “ Why, I 
thought you were safe in Balfrons with Mrs. Woods, that’s her 
name, isn’t it, dragoning you most effectively ?” 

“Oh, I ran away—I came re my own car—driving all 
night, and it was glorious, and Max loved it too, didn’t you, 
Max ?”’ Helen answered, turning to the bloodhound, who, 
with nose to ground and pale ears flapping, was making 
a minute inspection of the room. ‘‘ Wo had one or two 
accidents, but we don’t care now we're here. Oh, Des, it is 
good to see you again.” 

She took off her hat, unwinding folds of black gauze from 
about her face, that glowed with brilliancy and cagerness ; 
her eyes, bigger than ever with excitement, looked up into 
Desmond’s face and laughed. 

“Dick’s out, they tell me,” she said, ‘so I came straight to 
you. Oh, how I hate the town—and with spring in the air 
everywhere! I want to be out—out in the country—I want 
the stars in the sky, and the wind in the trees, and the light 
and the darkness. Why did anyono ever build houses —I 
hate them—they stifle me!” 

“Then why did you come to London, where there is 
nothing else?” questioned Desmond, looking at her with 
amusement, but with a dawning perception that Helen would 
be somewhat of an anxiety. ‘‘ You brought your maid, I 
suppose ?” 

Desmond had been brought up in a circle where it was 
believed that it was as impossible for a young woman to move 
without her attendant as without her boots, or any other 
useful and thoroughly indispensable article, but Helen laughed 
him to scorn. 

“Maid! As though I wanted one,” she declared ; “ why, 
I got rid of the one who used to pester me ages ago. Uncle 
Bally let me. Desmond, I want to talk seriously to you ; I 
want you to answer me several questions.” 

She flung back her mass of curling black hair, and her great 
eyes that had the clear darkness of some mountain brook 
looked steadily into Desmond’s. 

“T’ve come up—to help Dick,” she said abruptly ; “‘ he’s 
not happy, and I want to know why ?” 

Acquainted though he was with es fearless directness of 
speech, her almost alarming sincerity, Desmond was taken 
at a Cimplraneage. 

“) Hoag! child,” he said lightly, ‘‘ what are you driving 
at? Why shouldn’t you think Dick happy ? What's your 
reason for coming to that conclusion ?”” 

“* Reasons—as though I wanted them,” was Miss Everest’s 
answer, given with contempt. ‘‘ I only know that he isn’t— 
and I felt that you might like to know.” 

Desmond gave a sudden start ; his lips formed a whistlo 
of dismay. 

“By Jove, Helen,” he said musingly, “ that’s very queer, 
but you’ve just reminded me of a is that I had to give 
to Dick—and I elcan forgot it. It went bang out of my head. 
don’t suppose that it was of much importance, but it’s queer 
that you should remind me of it.” 

“ Has it anything to do with his being unhappy ?” Helen 
Jemanded, and Desmond laughed. 

“Heavens, no, child, it was given me by a miserable- 
locking creature, who called himse! Jacques Boutron, or some 
such name. A begging letter writer, I should think, and a 
foreigner.” 

Helen swept Boutron and his concerns aside with a wave of 
her beautiful hand. She returned to the subject of Dick’s 
happiness, 

“T’ve watched him, and I know he’s unhappy,” she 
declared. “Mrs. Woods thought it was just grief because 
of Uncle Bally, but I knew it wasn’t. Oh, Des, do, do help 
me to find out, to make everything right for him again. I— 
I can’t bear to know that he is suffering—it—it breaks my 
heart.’? 

Tears clouded the beautiful eyes, and new dismay seized 
upon Desmond. Was it possible that Helen loved Dick— 
hot as a sister loves a brother? The thought of the painful 
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Rusty Nail in Her Shoe Caused 


Doctor Feared Fatal Results, 
but this Cripple’s Life was 
Saved by Zam-Buk. 


N conversation with a ‘* Merthyr Express”’ 

reporter, Mrs. Meyrick, who lives at 

17 Fifth Row, New Town, Ebbw Vale, 
Monmouth, said :-— 

“© was out walking one day when a nail 
in my right boot worked loose and pierced 
my foot, making a long, jagged scratch. 
I bathed the place as soon as I got home, but 
my foot swelled, and nasty, black blood ran 
from the wound. The whole foot was inflamed 
and blistered. 1 applied poultices, and must 
have used also dozens of ordinary ointments and 


salves. But I got no relief. 
‘| laid upon the couch in the kitchen for seven 
weeks, completely prostrated with pain, and unable 
to put my foot to the ground. I thought I should 
never walk again. The pain and swelling got so 
much worse that I had a doctor called in. He told 
me that my foot was poisoned so badly, he feared 
it might prove fatal. Pains shot up from my toes 
to my eyeballs, and almost drove me mad, while 
blood and matter ran in streams from the big hole 
in my foot. which was just like a piece of raw meat. 
‘*When I was lying groaning on the couch one 
day, afriend strongly urged me to try Zam-Buk. The first applications of the 
balm eased my pain so marvellously, that I persevered with its use. The poison 
was gradually drawn from my foot, the swelling went down, and the maddening 
irritation stopped. A new, healthy skin then grew over the raw place, and my 
foot was soon strong enough to again bear my weight. Now 
I walk every day to town and back—cuite a mile—and do not feel 


Fs the slightest pain or discomfort. | want my marvellous cure to 


Mrs. 8. A. 
Meyrick, 
Elbw Vale 


be told to every sufferer in the country, for 
everybody should know of Zam-Buk's 
remarkable healing =. 
and pain-soothing 
powers.” 


It will eave you noney and 
worry if you alevys khrea 
Zam-Buk handy. Zam-Buk is 
unequalled for all forms of 
eczema, piles, ulcers, bad 
leys, abscesses, acalp diseaus, 
poisoned wounds, feftering 
sores, ringworm, ttch. baby's 
sores, chiliiren’s scalp troubles, 
sore faces, sore ears, running 
sores, chafings, inflamed 
patches, cuts, brutses. sprains, 
and abrasions. Zam-Buk is solt 
by all chemists at 1/18, 2/9, or 4/6, 
én sealed bores; or direct at 
same prices from the Zam-Buk 
Co., 45 Cow Cross Street, 

London, E.C. 
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FRE Cut —— 


coupon off along ~~ 
the dotted line, and send it, with ld. stamp 
(for return postage), to the Zam-Buk Co., Leeds 
for a free sample, 

“ Pearson’s Weekly,” May 12, 1M® 
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Purchasers of even Penny Packets 
can secure a Prize im 


SolLMERCK'S 


GREAT PRIZE SCHEME 


Simply buy 
“PURITAN” COCOA 
“QG@OLD BRAND” COCOA 
“GQOLD BRAND” CHOCOLATE 
and GOLDEN CARAMELS 


and you can participate in this great prize 
Mistribution. 


The name " Stollwercks "’ is a guerantes 
of absolute purity. 


Full prize list on application to Dent 1 | 
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THE SECRET 
BEAUTY 


A course of Dr. MACKENZIE’S COMPLEXION 
WAFERS makes a startling and gratifying difference to 
any woman’s looks. The sallow skin takes on the roseate 
finah of perfect health, the blotchincss vanishes, giving 
place to er:chanting satin smoothness ; her attractiveness 
and charm become more evident every day; the loveliness 
for which she has so tee sought and yearned is hers at 


DR MACKENZIES 
COMPLEXION 
WAFERS 


Srottwencg Bros. Lrp., 


Don’t let this great opportunity slip by. Start at once 
to win that attractiveness and charm of complexien—a joy 
TO-DAY | 


) 
ais st. uty Rd, (| aa P, 
ndon, E.C. J wee 
. ill | 4, (= * For a time we will eend a large trial bor of these beautify- 
=a = ing wafers—enough to convince you of their wonderful 
. rf power—post free for 2/6. Every box is packed plainly, 
. giving no indication whatever of its contents. 


alike to you and to all whosee you. 
ROOM 10. 


Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratory, London. SB 
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Get a copy to-day. 


but it helps allotment holders to make many pounds. 
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¥ Toi 9 Dog, 
jor Seicsmen, 
eet - 


Major Richardson, the Greatest Authority on “ Criminal” 
dogs, tells how they work in other countries and why they 
should be adopted in Britain. 


Ir is now many years since Continental nations realised 
the advantages to be gained by employing dogs in ordinary 
police work, As the subject in all its different branches 
is one of which I have made a life-long study, I may be 
allowed, perhaps, to speak with some of authority 
on the valuable work which these sagacious animals are 
doing throughout, practically, the whole of Europe. 

Some eighteen months ago I went abroad and made a 
careful y of the systems at the training establishments 
in Germany, France. and Belgium, and I came away con- 
vinced that the effect of dogs with the police is to decrease 
crime enormously. 

In Paris, Berlin, and Brussels, as well as some six 
hundred other towns on the Continent, the authoritics 
testify to the fact that crime has decreased by no less 
than thirty-five per cent. since the introduction of police 
dogs. 8o ple: are the municipal authorities in Berlin 
that only a few weeks ago they voted a sum of 27,000 
marks (£1,350) for the increase of the trainihg establish- 
ment in that city. 

Ia Brunswick, during the month of January, 1903, there 
were thirteen burglaries, in February twelve, in March and 
April seven. Nine months later, through the introduction 
of police dogs, there were no burglaries, and the animals 
were moved out towards the suburbs, where fruit is largel 
grown, the trees and shrubs affording welcome ‘cover’ 
for undesirables, and this had the effect of lowering o 
number of thefis in the most surprising manner. The 
report of the inspector states that not only have the 
number of crimes against property diminished, but also 
that charges of assault on the police have practically 
disappeared. 

Saved from Drowning. 

At Brunswick not long ago a dog saved the life of a 
man who was lying drunk in the road by pointing him out 
to the policeman. He had either fallen, or laid down to 
sleep by the river. and so close was he to the water's edge 
that had he turned over in his sleep he would have un- 
doubtedly fallen in and been drowned. 

For the Police Service it is necessary to distinguish 
between the “executive” and the ‘criminal’ dogs. I 
pro only to deal with the former, the “ guide, philo- 
ephee, and. friend ' who completes the natural gifts of 
the human being. . ; 

In the first place, his usefulness consists in drawing the 
constable’s attention to anything unusual, and, with his 
keen scenting powers to aid him, and the fact that he can 
hear a distance of four hundred yards further than a 
human being, this duty is not very difficult to perform. 
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THE MYSTERY AT WESTLEY MAN- 


SIONS (continued from page 937). 


consequences of this infatuation kept Desmond dumb, and 
Helen his silence into indifference. 

“*T came up to town to help Dick, and I shall do it,” she 
declared hotly. She caught up her hat, flung it on her curls 


with little rd to the effect, and, whistling to Max, went 
towards the door. 
“J am going to find Dick,” she announced, and without 


further farewell left Desmond, to set out on her quest. She 
was quivering with anger and disappointment ; in Desmond 
she had hoped to find a coadjutor, and he seemed not to care 
whether his brother were happy or the reverse. 

To remain indoors long was impossible to Helen. As she 
crossed the courtyard of Balfrons House, she saw the porter 
at tho great glee arguing apparently with a bearded foreign- 
lyoking individual, who was secking entrance. 

“You can’t come in,” Helen heard the porter say, “his 
lordship is hout. How many times am I to tell you that ?” 

“ But—t is so important,” urgéd the stranger, “ only take 
my name, my good sir, tohim. Jacques Boutron, a matter of 
life and death to his lordship, the Marquis.” 

Helen darted suddenly forward, hor brilliant face flushed. 

“I am his lordship's cousin,” she said imperiously ; “‘ will 
vou toll your crrand to me?” 

And Boutron, blinking his wicked eyes, looked at her. 

* Yos,” he said, “I will.” 


PAPAL AM 
CHAPTER TWELVE. 
Boutron’s Message. 


Hees turned back, beckoning to Jacques Boutron to 
‘ollow her; he obeyed her gesture, but at the same time 
t{ax, the bloodhound, drew close to her, his mighty neck 
bristling, his lips curled back from long teeth, deep eyes red 
with tho wrath that found utterance in the thunder of a growl 
that warned Boutron to come no nearer Helen. 

‘Max, you absurd dog, be quiet,” Helen said sharply. 
‘Me won’t touch you,” she added reassuringly ; she put her 
aand through Max's collar and tried to draw him to her, but 
the bloodhound stood firm, glaring menacingly at Jacques 
Boutron. ‘He won't hurt you,” Helen repeated, and again 
‘hé tugged at Max's collar, with no effect. Boutron, keeping a 
yary eye aon the dog, smiled deprecatingly, but remained 
vhere he was. 


In this country I have for years recommended the use 
of dogs in patrolling the streets at night—say, between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. They would, of course, be 
on the lead and muzzled, but by a mechanical contrivance 
both lead and muzzle can be slipped at the discretion of 
the policeman, so that if he is attacked the dog is free to 

rotecthim. In pursuing and holding escaping offenders he 
is invaluable. the senses are most acute at night, and 
it is easy for the dog to overtake a man running away in 
the dark, whereas the constable might be much hampered. 

There is nothing to replace a properly-trained dog as a 
companion for the night policeman, especially in lonely 
and dense ground, when his beat lies in the outer zones of 
suburbs, such as large gardens, lonely parks, banks of 
rivers, with their dark corners and bushes, all of which 
afford shelter for bad characters. 

In this class of work the dog remains by the side of the 
policeman, or is sent out short distances ahead to explore 
the ground. When the officer is moving about the dog 
beats on either side of him and draws his attention to any- 
thing unusual. In this way he really enables the man to 
do his work better, besides giving him a certain moral 
courage, and a greater feeling of security. 

Mixture of Sheepdog, Retriever, and Airedale. 

It stands to reason that police dogs free neighbourhoods 
from bad characters and prowlers. Their sharp senses and 

owers of locating, place them in a position to scent out 

idden people and direct the officials’ attention. It is a 
well-known fact, too, that in neighbourhoods where police 
dogs are kept bad characters soon get to know of the fact 
sc Hehe 3 . Those who would try and play tricks on 
the authorities are usually extremely careful or their own 
persons, and would not knowingly court the sharp teeth 
of a police dog. 

A word or two now about the dogs themselves. The 
character possessed by the different breeds is clearly 
defined by Nature herself, but to embody the necessary 
traits in one animal was at first no easy matter. Very 
large and very small dogs were put out of the running at 
once. St. Bernards and Newfoundlands have too much 
weight of their own to carry to be sufficiently active. 

For saving life in the water the Newfoundland, of 
course, is splendid, but this qualification is hardly the 
business of the ordinary police dog. Great Dancs are in 
some way an exception to the rule, as they are both 
powerful and active, while small dogs are without sufli- 
cient size and speed. 

Setters, pointers, and greyhounds are too much inclined 
to go after game ; bulldogs are useless, so we must come 
down to the sheep dog and Airedale. Tho latter is used 
much in France, Germany, and Austria, while the former 
cannot be ignored, as he esses very sharp senses, and 
will not attack without reason. With little training a 
istp dog can track a fresh line of scent ; he possesses 
wonderful hearing, and it is quite a mistake to say he is 
devoid of “ nose.” 

The best police dogs, however, are a mixture of sheep 
dog, Airedale, and retriever, and well-trained animals of 
this kind can be obtained for from thre to five pounds. 

Certain regulations must be laid down for the proper 
care and use of the dogs. When not on duty they should 
be in their kennels during the day in order to make them 
fresh for their work at night, and when taken out they 


“ He’s as gentle as a lamb,” said Helen impatiently. ‘‘ Do 
come! What are you afraid of ?” 

“ I would obey you with pleasure, madam, but your faithful 
hound will not allow me,” Boutron answered blandly ; “ he 
objects to me for some stra reason. He thinks that I 
am not to be trusted, because I wear a shabby coat.” 

All the time Max had not ceased to growl, but Helen, 

moved now to anger, jerked him round suddenly and dragged 
him after her, putting forth all her strength, to which the 
hound at last yielded, following her, but with many a back- 
_ glance at Boutron and a display of threatening 
teeth. 
Well acquainted with the house, though she rarcly came 
there, Miss Everest led the way to the business room. She 
sat down and bade Boutron do the samo, but he declined, 
saying with biting hostility that he veiled under great meeknes3, 
that it was more fitting that he should stand in her 
presence. 

Helen’s black brows met in a frown; she was too frank and 
outspoken herself to appreciate servility. 

“Tell me why you want to see Lord Ralfrons,” she said 
curtly and quickly. ‘‘ What is your errand ?” 

Boutron shrugged his shoulders, and his outspread palms 
suggested that he feared her wrath. 

“It is a matter of life and death,” he sxid ; ho was furtively 
studying Helen as she sat there, holding back the now silent 
but still sullen bloodhound. ‘ Pardon what may seem an 
impertinent question, but—are his lordship’s sister ? ” 

is wily gaze was fixed u er; he saw the quiver of her 
thick sweepmg lashes, as they lowered to hide her tell-tale 
eyes, he saw the flush of rich red rose that coloured her gipsy 
face from rounded chin to wide, frank brow, and he drew his 
own conclusions therefrom. Silently. secretly, he laughed. 

‘**T am Lord Balirons’ cousin,” Helen said shortly. “ And 
—and perhaps—I could deliver your message to him.” 

“It is of the gravest importance, a matter of life and 
death,” Boutron repeated meditatively. ‘‘ His lordship's 
misery—or happiness, that is what it concerns.” 

Impulsively, Helen bent forward. “ He isn’t happy now,” 
she said, following out her own train of thought. “ You know 
that—but how? Whoare you? What have you to do with 
Lord Balfrons ?” 

She looked at him with tense eagerness ; little did she gues3 
that she had betrayed her secret to the keen and merciless 
scrutiny of this outcast ; fondly she believed that none knew 
that her heart was Balfrons’, that it had been given to him 
since the days of boy and girl friendship when that intimacy 


should be accompanied always by the same polic 

In this way a better —s Caderatandng i absived at Re 
the oe gets to know and understand the other, so to 
spe 

In this country my efforts so far to induce Scotland 
Yard to try potion dogs have been unavailing, but “ while 
there's life there’s hope,”’ and we may yet see these uscfu} 
animals employed in England with the same measure of 
success as they are 
The Suburbs Under-Policed. 

The Admiralty some time ago purchased dogs from 1 
for special sight watch duty, ‘ad they are 80 aan w th 
the result that they have ordered still more. To introducs 
them into this country for Hae work is a very eas; 
matter. To do it rests with the public, who are so largel\ 
affected, and who can bring pressure to bear on their lo-a' 
authorities for enlisting the effective and ready help of tlw 
“ friend of man”’ in assisting the policeman in his ever. 
increasingly dangerous and arduous work of protectin» 
our lives and homes. ; 

I happen to live in a suburb myself, and I find that wo 
are greatly under-policed, and that the inhabitants are 
constantly and increasingly being raided by burglars, 
who, most of them, escape scot free. 


KNEW THE SIZE. 


“JT want some collars and neckties for my husband!" 
she snapped. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

The salesman offered her the latest thing, 

‘* What size are these?” asked the lady. 

“Why, twelve and a half, madam!” 

‘* How on earth did you guess that ?”* 

“Ah,” replied the hosier, smiling, ‘‘ gentlemen wo 
let their wives select their collars and ties always tak« 
that size!” * 

et 2 te - — 

‘“ THat young student upstairs must have a tremendous 
correspondence, postman; you always have letters 
for him.” 

“ Yes; I quarrelled with him once, and ever since !i9 
sends himself a postcard every day, so I have to mount 
five flights of stairs to deliver it.” 

—_— sto 
COVERED UP, 

Uncte Harry had been absent for years on an 
exploring expedition. When he left home he was clean- 
shaven, and perhaps for that reason had imagined it 
unnecessary to take a razor with him on his travels. 

At all events, when he returned to Bristol he broug!it 
with him not only nicknacks from the various ports 
that he had visited, but a luxuriant growth of beard and 
moustache. 

So changed, indeed, was his appearance that his little 
niece Violet failed to ise him. 

“Why, Violet,” her mother urged, “I tell you it is 
Uncle Harry ; only he’s grown a beard and a moustac!ic 
since you last saw him. Now, then, aren’t you going to 
kiss your own uncle ?”* 

ss yes, mamma, I would,” replied the youngster 
cheerfully, ‘‘ only I don’t see any place to do it.” 
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had been to Helen Everest the most precious thing that life 
contained. She loved him, and Jacques Boutron, now aware 
of this fact, was wondering, as he looked at her, how he could 
turn it to his own advantage. 

‘* I do not know your cousin, the Marqui3,” he said bland! 
* but years ago I was a friend of the lady he is going to mairy, 
Miss Tita Sutton.” 

He watched how Helen shrank and winced from this cvn- 
crete statement of something that she hated to realise. 

“I did not—know—that was the girl’s name,” she sail « 
little hoaraely ; ‘“‘ I—I only knew—that he was going to b: 
married.” 

‘“‘ And I—am that lady’s friend,” said Jacques Boutron 
softly ; he wondered with a cynical curiosity what this hi:!- 
browed, haughty gipsy of a girl would say tosuch a statemen'. 
In Helen, however, there was so little knowledge of the world, 
so little idea of her own rank and importance, that it did not 
strike her as strange that so wretched-looking an individual 
should claim friendship with the future Marchioness. 

She looked with fearless straightforwardness at Boutron. 

‘““I3 that why you wish to see my cousin,” she asked, 
‘* because you are Miss Sutton’s friend ?” 

This was so far from the truth that Boutron grinned. 

“* T wish him to hear something that it is important he shou! 
know,” he said, ‘* that is all.” 

‘* Willit make him happy, will he be glad to hear it ?” asked. 
Helen. In her childlike mind there was but one idea—Dick 
should be happy ; nothing else appeared to matter. “Is vt 
good news ?’ 

“It is as you take it,” said Boutron, and he laughe:l; 
he was more at his ease, he was enjoying himself. Helen. 
with her transparent nature, was an interesting study. 
‘* Perhaps,” he added, with scarcely veiled insoleno>, © you 
may be interested to hear—that it may prevent !13 
marriage?” 

Helen started to her feet ; she forgot that she was holding 
Max—and as her grip on his collar relaxed the dog sprain 
forward. His great, dun-coloured body hurtled throug! the 
air, he flung himself at Boutron, who, with a scream of sudd-n 
terror, sought refuge behind a great chair. It would, howeve’. 
have pos but a feeble barrier against the infuriated bloo:l 
hound, had not Helen flung herself upon Max, and with all her 
force dragged him back. 

Quivering, he crouched beside her, his jaws dripping foam 
ma ue eed at Boutron, who still entrenched himself behind 
the chair. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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= FHE FRESH AIR FUND. | Union Council in grateful acceptance of the various > 


Some More — About Britain’s Cheapest | of sincere appreciation and thanks. 
‘tte following letter to Mr. ©. Arthur Pearson has 
been received from Sir John Kirk :— ; 
bran Mg. Pearsoy,—I can scarcely realise that | heartily, 
civiteen summers have come and gone since you first | The Ragged 
ced me to suggest some simple scheme for enabling | 


as in the 


School Union, 


slums of the 


| amounts allocated to each centre, and with expressions 


It now remains for a never-failing public to respond, 
t, to the cry of the children, and once again 
to make their cup of happiness full 


32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
LIST OF TOWNS COVERED BY THE FRESH AIR FUND. 


Address of Sccretary or Treasurer. 
Maurice Cohen, 17 King Edward Street. 
A. Blenkinsop, 13 Exmouth Street. 


Leicester ........ 3, H. Lawrence, Midland Chambers, 5 
Li 1 900 J.1 epee 3 Richmond T 
i aiverpool ...... , . Irving Rogers, ichmond Terrace. 
to the brim.—Yours | London ......... Not Sir John irk, KR. ,. 32 John 
JOHN KIRK, fixed. Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
Manchester ..... 6,000 Councillor J. P. McDougall, Brook- 
field, Trafalgar Road, Pendleton. 
Middlesbrough 2,000 Chas. Chipchase. 45 Albert Road. 


N’estle-on-Tyno 4,000 


the readers of your josmna ind pe a a in the country | 
to some poor children se m the ‘ | a > ‘i Northamptoa... 2,009 John Ball, 11 Colw Road. 
jast of London. Had either of us ventured to predict | OR ts oo coup he ae Norsiah vevaavinn 2,000 Sir Geo. White, iLP., The Grange, 
nose early days all that would ensue from your | Belfast... FD looms, Kingwoor, Wells | agar Faton. ; 
«encrous promptings, we should have been met, I fear, | , ington Place. » * Nottingham .. 4,000 H. Basty WEED, 100 St. Stephen's 
iy a smile of incredulity. Birmingham .. 6,000 W. W. Rolston, 120 Pope St., Albion St. | Oldham 8.000 De. Willison, Town Teall 

“gut facta are stubborn, and sometimes agreeable nao Jes, Dizon, The Orphanage, Wilpshire. | Plymouth ...... 2'000 Miss L. Elliot Square, 1 Coryton 
things, and to reflect that over two million three hundred | po arond ae Fopersl, - 8 peewee Baud. Terrace. 

thousand little slum-dwellers have bad the day's holiday, | Bristol . E.G. “tyerell, 11 Polygon, Clifton Portsmouth 3,000 B. Tilly & Wm. Northover, 13 Russell’St. 
and nearly eight thousand children a fortnight in the | Burnley J. R. Actin, 9 Howard Street. : Preston... 2,000 L. Dy Everett, Chief Constable's 
country, and that nearly one hundred thousand pounds Cardiff G. Percy Thomas, 170 Newport Road. Salford 2000 T. J Teale? 3 Secdley Park Road 
jas been contributed by your kind-hearted reniers Derby ..........- ae oy H. i, Bloat Buxton Villa,| “a * “Pendleton. 7 er 
with ever increasing co-0) ration of the Press generally, r ear ree Stree). Sheffield ......... 5,000 F. Trotman, 138 Crookesmoor Road. 
on vemale that ay aay Dok back upon with pardon- Dublin A. ee 8 Kenilworth Terrace, Southampton . 3,000 W. Balpitt, Halstede, Archers Road. 
able pride and with the utmost satisfaction. — Dundee Misa Walker, Grey Lodge. ene Biel tecs aed pe Lowe te ee oe wh. 

In compliance with your renewed instructions, I have | Edinburgh $000 Jas. Stark. 964 Grassmarket. \ ete Trent, 3/000. ‘Th tievae ital 

ari i i Gateshead ...... 2000 J. H. Watson, 140 Sidney Grove, | gy ron 1e Mayor, town ee Rei 
arranged, in concert with our honorary secretary, Mr. , Xx ‘leon T y °, | Sunderland 3,000 Alderman Bruce, Gill Bridge Avenna. 
Krnest Kessell, for the work of the Fresh Fund to be set Glascow 6.000 A MeCracke as Oto Vincent Ps, | Swansea ......... 2,000 T. Willison, 211 High Street. 
voing again for the coming summer, as hereunder detailed. Halifar ., 2000 J. H. Mando, 11 Leicester Terrace, | Wolverhampton 2,000 S. H. W. Bevan, 43 Lea Road. 
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“Ive a maro l,’’ says th: sprite. 


Scouring and Polishing—making 
brightness everywhere—that’s the 
idea of Watson’s SPARKLA Soap 


No hard work either—just a little rub with Sparkla and up come 
your pots, pans, tins, and copper-ware as bright as new pins; and 
floors, tables, shelves, doors, cupboards, and the like, spotless. 
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&sCOURING & POLISHING,SOAP 


> Read 
"LL sayy, . eee 
CAP Lepr 


iw Sparkla Scouring and Polishing Soap is sold in two sizes. 
Sd. and 1d. per tabiet. Of Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores. 


Uc tt Lip! £160,500, for wrapper-savers. Every prize 


naranteed full value. Listfree 
or direct from Joszr Watson & Sons Lrp., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 


WHY SUFFER FROM THE FAMOUS 


When you can learn how to 
cure yourself by a simple 
home treatment 


FREE 


I frecly offer to tell 
you about a remarkable 
system which cured me, 


others, and which you 
can now avail yourself 
of in order to obtain 


Manor Drive. 
H. Thomas, 160 Halifax Old Road. 


The description 
given ofthe little 
“Mab’ os the 
finest 

* us implement in 

the world is con 

R4 firmed in thou- 

sands 

] N/ 9 moniuls, 


Black Handle, 
2s. 6d. 


Ivory Handle, 
3a. 6d. 


this razor are 


lutely rT. 

Olu as! 

Co., Newhall st., 
Birm ingham, 


has cured thousands of fee 


In each place 2 per cent. of the children dealt wiih 
will be sent away for two weeks. 
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Many 
things todo w 
money besic 
eating it! 


-Then why “eat up” money by 
living on wasteful foods that cost 
so much more than Quaker Oats 
and are not nearly so nourishing 
and delicious ? 


Enjoy delicious Quaker Oats 
for breakfast and supper for 
the next thirty days, and sec 
what a difference it will make 
in your table-expenses and 
the health and happiness of 
your family. The best food 
for Summer as well as Winter, 
because Quaker Oats does not 
overheat the blood. 


Cook according | to 
directions on_ packet. 
“40 Meals for Sixpence.” 
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ASSISTED PASSAGES 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


From £5 to £7 10s. 


Are offercd to Farmere, Farm Labourera, Vigneronn 
O:chardisis, Market Ga:denera, and Domestic 
rvants, 


FREE GRANTS OF 160 ACRES. 


60,000,000 Acres avaitable for Settlement. 
KXCELLENT CLIMATE, 
Work caa be carried on allthe year round 


For Iituctrated Pamphieta and further particular: 
apply to the Agent-General for Western Au-traba, 


15, Vieturia Street, London, 3.W. 


ia Royal Ajax 


FOR GOOD VALUE. 
FROM G/= PER MONTH. 


i 6-10 20+ per ponth. 

- eomplete restoration to 7 T oO , 

Bolte raise offer t HEADACHE conce )|| SEND AT ONCE a a a 
Ment entirel send you Test Treac- IN 10 MINUTES. Mes, BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Specialist, oa | Weite for Art Calalogir, post Jer. 
let me do rely at my own expense if you wil One Kaputine cnres in ten minutes the has much pleasure in announcing that ler remedy _ S| 


80. Do not wear a truss all your life 

a : 
sivanuer pain and inconvenience, but take 
writes age of this genuine offer at once. Simpl 
aud ne a letter ora card, giving your address, 
all will be sent you Free. 


Capt. W. A. COLLINGS & SONS (Box 50r 
32, Theobalds Road, London, W.G 


STOM 
dreds of cures, Book sent se: 


C. H. Kaputine, Kayjutice Werk 
Kapntine is sold ty Chemists and 
where. Fachets of 18 doses, 1). 


Rie l 
post free. for Two 
Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 2and 
03 Grent Russell Street, London, W.C) Over twenty 
years’ successful results, 


most violent Headache or Neuralgia. 
We want to prove this safe and reliable 
medicine toevery suffer er,andiné@rdorto 
doeo will gend you two free sample doses 

of Kaputine by return post. Write to 

2, Wakefield 
Stores every- 
Samples id. 
Ee 


for restoring health without medicine i= the 
oniy certain and speedy one known. 
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Seid at once ttampeleddvessed envelope for f 1 part’ 
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AWKWARDLY PUT. 

THE roads at Slushton-in-Mud 
sere in a very bad state, but nc 
sne seemed to worry much about 
it until a member of the Parish Council went to London on 
a short holiday. 

While there he was greatly impressed by the wood 
paving in the streets, which he thought was exactly what 
was wanted at Slushton, and on his return he at once drew 
the attention of his fellow councillors tothe matter. To his 
surprise he did not mect with much support, some object- 
ing on account of expense, while others did not seem to 
realise what he was talking about. He was rather upset, 
and after an exciting argument he exclaimed : 

“Well, gentlemen, you-can gay what you like about 
the difficulty of us getting wood paving. but I can’t see 
any difficulty. All that is necessary is for us to put our 
heads together, and then we shall get it.” 


COC 


COMPENSATIONS. 

“THpre’s another row at the Smiths,” said Jones, 
as he sauntered into the reading-room of the little country 
institute. 
just now.” “1 

“Ig there, really 2? Why, it seems as if there's always 
some fun going on at Smiths,” said one of the company 
with a laugh. 

* Fun? [shouldn't think there was much fun in such 
disgraceful family disturbances,” said a sturdy old 
veteran, in corrective toncs. 

“Well, I daresay it’s not so very bad, after all,” said 
the other, who had had his share of 
matrimonial strife. ‘‘Yousce, when the wife 
gets into her tantrums, she always throws a 
plate or a brush, or it may be two or three, 
at Joe’s head. If she hits him, she’s glad ; 
and if she misses him, he’s glad; so, you 
see, there’s always some pleasure on one side 
or the other.” 


° 
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LUCID EVIDENCE. 

Ir was a case of assault, and the down- 
trodden wife was laying her grievances 
before the magistrate. 

“He started by giving me a ‘Lif on the 
nut,’” she explained. 

“My good woman,” rebuked the magis- 
trate, “you mustn’t talk like that here. 
I supposo you mean he gave you a blow 
upon the head ?” 

“Yus, yer worship, and then he tried to 
s do me in’ by chucking ‘his baccy box at 


“ By which I presume you mean he tried 
to injure you by precipitating his box of 
tobacco at you. Pray do try and avoid 
slang; and inform the Court what other 
injuries he inflicted upon you.” 

“Well, then, he—er—he,” 
witness, eg 

“Come along; don't waste the time of the —~ 
Court.” 

“Kr—excuse me, yer worship, I was 
wondering what was your favourite name 
for a ‘ swipe acrost the jaw !’ ” 

“SOC 


HE’D EARNED IT. 


A cERTAIN lawyer was a candidate for 
municipal honours recently. Whilst out 


began tho 


“T heard them at it as I passed the house | 


| 
| 


DEFENDAN ’S LETTERS, 

Ir was an action for breach of promise. 

“The lady talks,” said counsel for the defendant, 
“about honourable dealing; but let her look to herself. 
My client tells me that she promised to burn every 
letter she received from him as soon as she had read it.” 

“ What,” asked the judge, addressing the fair plaintiff, 
“ have you to say in reply to the defendant’s counsel ?”” 

‘* Well, you see,” she replied calmly, “I thought they 
might be useful some day or other, and as-I didn’t want 
to break my word I never read them ! 


__OCco 


Kind Old Lady; ‘“‘ Have you ever made an effort to 
get work?” 

Beggar: ‘‘ Yes, ma’am. Last month I got work for 
two members of my family, but neither of them would 
take it.” 

>_—<—=0ce 

“ Waar was the matter with that boy I sent you?” 

“ He isn’t honest.” 

‘* You must be mistaken !” 

“No, I’m not. He said he was truthful and that he 
loved work, and a boy that can lie twice with half a 
dozen words is too swift for our business,” 


_—_0C~ 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 
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Small Boy (to gentleman) : “I say, Guv'nor, you're mighty big, with your cigar and your motor- 


canvassing he knocked at a cottage door, caf but you ain’t got no better air to breathe than I ‘ave, ‘ave yer?” 


which was opened by a woman. 

“Is your husband in, Mrs, Blank?” inquired the 
lawyer. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “but I know what you 
want. My husband is sure to vote for you, because 
you got him off for stealing that ham last week.” 

“No, no; alleged stealing of the ham,” corrected the 
lawyer. 

“Alleged, be blowed!” was the woman’s smiling 
answer. ‘‘ Why, we've got a bit of it left now; lemme 
give you a sandwich out of it, sir.” 

COC 

“How did Tom manage to get so much of his uncle’s 
estate?” 

“He married his lawyer's only daughter." 

SOC 

Subaltern : “What on earth are you fellows doing ? 
There hasn’t been a hit signalled for the last half hour.” 

Private : “I think we must ’ave shot the marker, sir!” 

SOC 

“T wisn, John,” said the editor's wife, “ you'd try 
aot to be so absent-minded when we are dining out.” 

“Eh? What have I done now ?” 

“Why, when the hostess asked you if you’d have some 
more pudding you replied that, owing to a tremendous 
pressure on your space, you were compelled to decline.” 

SOC 

‘ Sm,” said the trembling suitor, ‘ you are a millionaire 
ind I am a poor man; but my love for your daughter is 
10 great that I cannot be stopped by any consideration 
1s to my poverty. Love scorns conveniences and con- 
rentions. Sir, give her to me.” 

“But which of my four daughters do you want?” 
isked the old man, not unkindly. 

ss Oh, sir,’ came the eager reply, “I'll leave that to 
pou! 


’ 
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THE FREE-LUNCH SYSTEM. 

Amiable Hostess : ‘‘ Well, now you are here, I hope you 
will stay to lunch with me?” 

Gushing Visitor : ‘Oh, thank you so much, dear Mrs. 
Browne, if we may.” 

(To daughter): ‘‘ There, Vera, won't that be delightful ? 
Such a pleasant surprise for you!” 

Severely Truthful Child: ‘‘ Not a@ surprise, mother. 
You know you said Mrs. Browne must ask us to lunch 
if we only stopped long enough !” 

olS0C 

Office Boy : ‘‘ Here’s a lady what insists on seein’ you ! 
She’s awful excited.” 

Editor : “‘ Then escort her to the composing room.” 

COC 

She : ‘I heard you singing in your room this morning.” 

He : “Oh, I sing a little to kill time!” 

She: “ You have a good weapon!” 


SOSPOSSSSSSSSSS OSHS SSO OSSSODOSOSOOSOOSOO OOH OOOOOS 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
A NEW SERIES, 


and 
; A’ NEW COMPETITION, 
3 In NEXT WEEK'S 


Whitsun Holiday Number. 
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CONVINCIN: G. 


HE was one of those people whiq 
are not really incredulous, but 
who seem so through an unfor. 
tunate inability to express their emotions as they fer! 
them. He overheard some acquaintances discussina 
the death of a friend, and on his joining the group t!.; 
following dialogue ensued : : 

“Did I understand you to say poor old Brown \;3 
dead ?” 

“Yes ; died on Wednesday of last week.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

‘* Yes, it’s only too true.” 

“So Brown is dead ? 

“Yes, he is dead.” 

** Well, well. Do you know, I can scarcely believe jt, 
Poor Brown, I knew him so well. So he's really dead >" 

“ Well, if he isn’t, he’s in a very awkward fix, tui ] 
saw him buried on Saturday.” 

The conversation ended abruptly. 


lO 
WASTED HOURS. 


A youNG man, through family influence, obtain! 9 
position as confidential clerk in the office of a well-known 
commercial man. The first morning he got down to tha 
office at nine o’clock, and found his master hard at work, 

On the second morning he presented himself ai §.:30, 
Again he found his chief there ahead of him, working 
diligently. The third day he arrived at the office at ciy)t, 
There was his master already buried in business. 

That night, on his way home, the young man too} 
counsel with himself and determined to |e 
ahead of his boss at any cost. Accordinely 
he set his alarm clock for 6.30, and Iv 
great exercise of will power managed 14 
show upat the office before 7.30. There v.as 
his chief working away. 

As the clerk entered the employer lov!l.ed 
up at him with a quizzical air. 

“Young man,” said he, “what use da 
you make of your mornings ?” 


Soc 
DESERVED A HOLIDAY. 


Lorp Sgiruuxt Dryaspvust, eminent 
scientist, unhely miser, and general cir. 
mudgeon, was deputed by the Government 
to take charge of a scientific expedition 
bound on an extended cruise. 

“Perkins,” said he to his long-suffering 
valet, “‘ how would you like to accompany 
me on a trip round the world ?” 

“ Do we go from east to west, your loid. 
ship ?” inquired Perkins respecifully. 

‘ Y ” 


= 


“And we lose a day that way. don't 
we, your lordship ?” 

“We do.” 

“Then, your lordship, I -should very 
much like to go. As I have now been here 
eleven ee in your lordship's service witl- 
out a holiday, I think it’s about time | 
had a day off!” 

>__OC 


SARCASTIC SPEEDER. 


“Stor!” 

The brakes of the motor were suddenly 
applied, a pandemonium of whirring 
wheels ensued, and Speeder came face to 
face with Constable Coppem, who had been 
hiding in the hedge. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the portly policeman, taking 
out his notebook and pencil, “ but you've exceeded the 
speed limit by two miles over a measured piece of road.” 

“T have done nothing of the kind,” retorted tho 
motorist ; “‘ and, besides——” 

“Well, if you don’t believe me, I'll call the sergeant, 
being as it was him as took the time. He's in the pigsty 
yonder.” 

“Don’t trouble, Robert,” the other hastened to reply ; 
“I'd sooner pay fifty fines than disturb the sergean! 
at his meals!” 
Se LOL 


AN active, but illiterate, member of a certain club was 
informed at the last committee mecting that the members 
had decided to give him an honorarium for his assistance. 

“Thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness,” said he, 
«but it’s of no use to me. I really couldn’t play it!” 

SOC 

T pon’ quite see the point of that remark of yours,” 
said the grocer, as he tied up the package of sugar. 

‘“* What remark was that ?”’ asked the customer. 

“You just remarked that some men had an offhand 
way of doing things, and you wished I was onc.” 

“Yea; I wished to remind you that your hand was 
on the sugar when you weighed it.” 

e >_—_0c ; 

“ An’ ye fell from a window, Jerry ? How far was it 
ye fell?” 

“Tin stories.” : . 

“Well, well, that was a great fall! And what did 
you think of on your way down?” ’ 

“Whoi, I dido’t think of nothin’ until I passed th 
fifth story. Thin I remimbered I left me pipe on the 
window sill,” 


TH™ SMALLHOLDER deals with such subjects as these—frult-farming, pig-rearing, the Kevping of b2es, Ons penny weekly. 
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| @ 
£300 € hk 
Prize Competition 


CASH | 
MAY 2nd to JULY SOth, 1910. 


Wherever “ Erasmic” Soap becomes known it achieves ready success upon its merits. A 


First Prize, trial of the Soap is “ the one thing needful ” to create fresh customers. 


£100 Bearing this fact in mind, The Erasmic Co. Ltd. have decided to offer substantial money NO 


prizes in a very novel and ingenious competition in order to introduce Erasmic (‘‘ Peerless” and 
Ono PRIZE, £50 “ Elite”) and “Tesco ” (Medicated) Soaps to a very large number of people. The only condition 
3x PRIZE, £25 


attaching to the competition is that every attempt shall be secompanied by a wrapper from a 
: tablet of Erasmic (“ Peerless” or “Elite ”) or “ Tesco” (Medicated) Soap—sold by all Chemists. fra y 
4th & Sth prizes £10 ea. - The sum offered in prizes (together with the cost of advertising) is large, but The Erasmie Co. 
6 prizes of £5 each. Ltd. know from experience that the ultimate result will amply justify the cost. 
25 prizes of £1 each. 


ici! “Snot the Beauty” | FEES 


100 prizes of 5/- each. 
WHAT You The competition is full of intercst and provides scope for , Experiment in “ spotting” with a pencil before finally inking in the spots; this wil givc ve" 
—_—_———— the exercise of skill and judgment. You are asked to place | an opportunity of comparing the effects of “spots” in different positions, and enable 
HAVE TO bo. “beauty spots ” on the faces reproduced in this advertisement. | judge which two faces look best with two spots, which two look best with one spot, anc 
nA ===" Beauty spots were an 18th century fashion, and they were sup- face is best left unspotted. When you have finally decided, cut out (along the 
posed to enhance the brilliancy of ladies’ complexions or to emphasise expreesivencss of the line) the portion of this advertisement containing the six faces and the coupon, - 
feitures, ‘The originals have been correctly “spotted” by a well-known artist—Mr. JOHN | coupon, and enclose in an envelope with « wrapper froma tablt of Erasinie (Pers 
HASSALL—and sealed until the close of the competition. Of tho six faces one is shown | “dlite”) cr “Tesco: (Medicated) Svap. 
already spotted (by way of example) ; of the remaining five, two faces are to have one “beauty | Mark your envelope “ Spct the Beauty and address it The Erasmic Co. Ltd, Wan 
spot” each, and two are to have two spots each: There remains one face which is obviously | Don’t forget the postage, or the wrapper, which must be from a tablet of Erasmic (“« Pe 
best left without a “ spot”—“ spots ” being unsuitable to this particular face. Thus, you | or “Elite”) or ‘ Tesco” Soap. Omission of wrapper will disqualify you; uns 
kave to spot two faces with two spots each, two with one spot each, and leave one unspotted. ! envelopes will be refused. 


a 


‘The 1st Prize of £100 will be 
awarded to the competitor who 
correctly places the spots upon 
the faces as “spotted’’ by Mr. 
Jobu Hassall, If two competitors { 
aro equally successful the tet 


SIGN TH! 
COUPON 


- F 
and 2nd Prizes (£150 in all) will 23 : 
le alded together and equally oF : 
divided. If more than two com- 2. : 
pétitorsare correctthe next prize 33 : 
or prizes will be added and divided oS : 
in the same way. No employee of ; mS : 
The Erasmi: Co. Ltd. is allowed to 3 25 : 
complete. , : Ss 

SEND IN YOUR COUPON AT ONCE. : 332 


The Competition finally closes July 
30th, 1910; but do not wait till Jnly 
send your attempt in NOW. You 
may send as many attempis as you 
please, but each and every attempt 
must be accompanied by a wrapper 
from Erasmic (‘ Peerless’’ or 
“ Elite’) or ‘Tesco’ (Medicated) 
Soap. No other soap trapper will 
tececepted. Nocorrespondence re- 
garting the Competition will ba 
entertained, and the decision of the 
Morscer of The Erasmic Co. Lid. } 
asto award of prizes will be final. 3 
Tho list of awards will be 
publishel in The Daily Mail on 
cr before August Slst, 1910. 

Additional competition forms 
may be obtained from Chemists, 
or from The Erasmic Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. 19), Warrington. 

Applicants enclosing 2d. stamps 
will receive in addition two 


datuty bijou tablets of ‘*Erasmic” 
Soaps. 


f the Manager of The 


NCTE oss ccrarrsiewtionse 
AUC BS on cccrccssrsions consionaaidebens 


As acompetitor in your * Spot the Beauty’? Compe 


abide absolutely by the decision o, 


CLOSING DATE 
JULY 30, 1910. | 


Warrington. 


THE ERASMIC COMPANY LTD., WARRINGTON. 
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The Dainty Soap 
For Dainty Folk 


4.4. per Tablet, 
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DAINTY , 
DISHES. 


Serve Cutlets or Mince 

With this garnish: Arrange a wall of 
mashed potato neatly on a dish, brush it 
over with egg, and brown in a quick oven. 


Swiss Rhubarb Tart. 

Make a rhubarb tart in the usual way, 
asing pink rhubarb, and flavouring it with 
lemon rind and a little ginger. When cold, 
cut out the top, leaving a perfectly neat 
edge. Beat one gill of cream to a stiff 
froth, sweetening it slightly. Pile it 
roughly on the fruit, and serve. 


Pork Pudding. . 

This is a very economical dish, and I 
think you will like it. Buy one pound of 
“trimmings ” ‘from a pork butcher. Cut 
the pieces to an even size. Dip each into 
flour, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
powdered sage. Line a pudding-basin with 
suet crust, put in the meat, pour over a 
cupfulof water, cover with paste, tie over 
with a cloth, and boil for four hours. 
(Reply to MANAGER.) 

Meat Roly-Poly. 

Take about half a pound of remains of 
cold meat and bacon or ham. Chop all 
finely, then season it with a little onion, 
allspice, pepper, and salt. Make a light suct 
crust, roll it out thinly, and spread with the 
mince. Roll it up, wet the flap and ends 
so that the meat will not escape. Fold it 
into a pudding-cloth, and boil for two hours. 
To serve, pour a thick gravy round. This 
is an excellent and nourishing dish for 
children. 

A Cheap, Plain Bun Recipe. 

I think you will like the following :— 
Dry half a pound of flour, rub into it two 
ounces of dripping or lard, add one ounce 
of chopped candied peel, one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, two ounces of caster sugar, 
a pinch of grated nutmeg, and if liked a 
little almond flavouring. Mix well. Stir 
in the yolk of one egg, and sufficient milk to 
make a stiff dough. Make into buns, 
brush over with white of egg. sift sugar over, 
and bake at once. (Reply to Economicat 
GIRL.) 

Beef Trifles. 

Take one pound of cold roast beef, free 
from skin and fat, and chop it as finely as 
possible. Place the mince in a basin, with 
a seasoning of pepper, salt, a tablespoonful 
of grated horseradish, three ounces of fine 
breadcrumbs, and a litile chopped onion. 
Add two ounces of butter, and after mixing 
thoroughly moisten with an egg. Place the 
mixture in small cups, bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes, then turn out on 
to a hot dish. Pour a little nice gravy 
round, and serve at once. 


LESS THAN A FPORTNIGHT 
Proved the value of a Pure Food. 

Every ounce of food we take should 
furnish material for the blood, tissues, 
bones, etc., or failing to do this, it is so 
much waste, which unduly taxes and de- 
ranges the digestive organs, and the body 
suffers. 

When the human system is not properly 
nourished, it is open to attacks of various 
ills which a propery fed person throws 
off easily. The letter from a lady living 
near Newport, I. of W., illustrates this 

oint. She says :— 

“My little boy has been subject to 
severe attacks of croup from his birth, 
which seemed to increase as he grew older. 
After his last attack, two winters ago, he 
was very weak and thin, and nothing 
seemed to do him good. an daughter, 
who is a public singer, and who has been 
suffering greatly from indigestion and 
anaemia, was then taking Grape-Nuts and 
getting rapidly well and strong upon it, 
said: ‘Why don’t you give him Grape- 
Nuts, I believe it will do him good?’ I 
did so, and in less than a fortnight I 
could see a marked improvement, and 
soon he got perfectly well and no sign of 
croup. A sturdier, bonnier child it would 
be hard to find. He is very fond of the 
food, which I give him twice daily, 
although he would like it at every meal. 

*'To all mothers whose children do not 
thrive I would say: ‘Try Grape-Nuts ; it 
will soon show for itself what it will do.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 86 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C, 

Grape-Nute is fully cooked, and when 
served direct from the packet with hot 
milk makes a delicious porridge. 


Make your own blouses! 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


Conducted by Isobel. 


y Fe eres reate 
= Piskonssl Man ? 


Showing how the Craving for Luxury often. Ruins 
Married Life. 


\3 ANY a man has taken the path only right that the woman should bear her 
that leads towards dishonesty | fair share of the blame. 
as a direct result of his wife's} In a lower social circle much the same 
influence ; the bolting cashier, | thing occurs—the husband draws a small 
the swindling bank manager, |salary, perhaps two pounds per week; 
the dishonest director — all | his wife has an idea that it can do wonders, 
theso and many others are made into/and shelaunches forth. The husbanddearas 
criminals by women. In short, if a man! that he is going to be very uncomfortable 
goes wrong, it will usvally be found that |if this and that is not provided; he does 
there is a woman behind the scenes. provide it by taking a few pounds from 


The explanation is easy ; a couple have 
an ample income, perhaps £600 per annum. 
The wife demands certain things and, 
gets them; she entertains, she is fairly | 


his employer's safe. The result is a 
terrible scandal, usually followed by. 
imprisonment, “and the poor wife has 
sympathy lavished on her—how hard it 


lavish, she does not grudge expense—the | must have been to have such a monster 
money is always forth-oming, and she is on the premises, and so forth. . 
perfectly contented. In going over bills,; It is strange, but the fact remains that 
accounts, and what not, she most certainly stealing, so far a8 a woman is concerned, 
observes that she and her husband are! only involves the. taking of hard cash. 
actually living at a rate far over the Thus, if the butcher's bill is a sovereign 
£600, perhaps nearer a £1,000 a year. | short, a housewife won't tell the merchant ; 
Where does the money come from? if the grocer omits to enter a number of 
That is a question that does not, as a rule, , things obtained in his pass-book, the 
bother the good lady—sufficient if she, average’ woman will never dream of 
gets what she wants, and no questions drawing his attention to the slip—no, 


asked. | 

The result? A husband fleeing to 
far-away parts, a wife left stranded in 
this country, a ruined home, and ever- 
lasting disgrace. Obviously the man must 
have known all along how things would 
end up, and doubtless on many occasions 
he will have quarrelled with his wife over ; 
her expenditure; but in very many cases | 
that does no good whatever. | 
Crimes Caused | 
by Cowardice. { 

Let a woman but feel her head thoroughly , 
in the way of handling money, and in nine’ 
cases out of ten the husband has got to keep 
up the supply, or exist in abject misery. | 

Lots of men are cowards, and, rather than : 
live in misery, commit acts that they, 
well know will bring disaster and dis- | 
grace. 

The wife in many cases simply must | 
be aware of what is going on. She is bound | 
to know that the supply of money, far 
exceeding the income, cannot have been 
come by honestly. If a man draws an' 
income of £500, and his wife is aware — 
that she and her husband live at the, 
rate of £800 per annum, what is one to! 
think of that woman ? 

If the man is a swindler, so also is she ; | 
yet when all is discovered, she it is who| 
gets the sympathy. The man is always! 
blamed, never the woman. Of course, the | 
man is to blame, but not one whit more | 
than his wife, and in any such case it is’ 


she will pay what is asked under the cir- 
cumstances, and think herself very lucky. 
The Law and 
the Fair Sex. 

And even in the way of committing 
crime, consider the happy position held 
by ladies. Think of how easily they 
escape. 

Somehow, there is a prejudice against 
branding a woman as a thief. If she is a 
lady of standing and in a position to pay 
for articles appropriated, the law has a 
ridiculous habit of calling her a “ klepto- 
maniac.” How seldom do you hear of a 
man getting off by pleading that he is a 
kleptomaniac ? It would do a man no 
good so to plead; the average magistrate 
would consider it an aggravation of the 
offence, and give him a fortnight extra 
for his impudence. 

But when a lady stands in the dock, 
beautifully dressed in a taking costume, 


with magnificent plumed hat on her head, 


and presses a dainty cambric handker- 
chief to her eyes, which handkerchief she 
removes from time to time to mutely gaze 
at judge and jury, what do we find ? 

The hearts of the good men and true 
harden against the brutal shopkeeper who 
has dared to charge the fair creature, the 
judge speaks up in her favour, and, as a 
rule, she is liberated ‘‘ without a stain on 
her character.” 

If she has stolen the goods, why, she is 5 
kleptomaniac, but a thicf never. 


MODES F 


CrtNoLine hats are much worn this year. 
A large one with double brim had a beautiful 
drooping ostrich feather just fastened | 
with a knot of velvet. 


EveEnInoa wraps are of the most graceful 
description. Long, flowing cloaks, hand- 
embroidered or with bands of oriental 
embroidcry, are among the smartest. 


Oovr plain black collar-bands of last 
ear have acquired “ Toby ” frills of finel 
Kilted lace, coming from beneath the band. 
These collars give a very smart effect to a 

blouse. 


Some of the new foulards make delightful 
shirts. A pink-and-white foulard with an 
irregular black pin-spot on it was delightful 
for the purpose. It was broadly tucked, 
and a black stock was worn with it. 

Some of the newest hats are of coarse 
straw cleverly veiled with  self-coloured | 
chiffon, sometimes daintily painted in a 
smudgy design. A hat of coarse Tagal 
straw in Saxe blue veiled with chiffon with 
a smudgy pink pattern on it was caught 
up with a bunch of shaded hydrangeas with 
most excellent effect. 


OR MAY. 


Stirr petticoats are at a discount; 
starch must be forbidden to the laundress, 
and for best wear washing silk and soft 
satin make charming underskirts, 


Macrige veils are becoming when tle 
white portion is of the finest and softest 
net. The large patterned veils hold their 
own with some, but have rathor receded 
as summer approaches. 


A FREE 
Paper Pattern 
of this 
SIMPLE 
SHIRT BLOUSE, 
with full 
instructions for 
making, is being 
GIVEN AWAY 
with every copy 
of 


Now selling. 
Price One Penny. 


WEEK ENpine 
May 12, 1910, 
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HINTS For 
: THE HOME, 


A Marbie-topped Washstand 
_ Can be kept in perfect order by rub. 
bing with turpentine. i 
When et Fish 
not let it soak in wa r th 
flavour will be spoiled. om 2 Mla 
Badly Stained Knives 

May be made to look as Bool as yey 
by rubbing on charcoal. ~ 
A Little Charcoal 

Mixed with clear water and ti. 
down a sink will purify it. 

Boil the Clothes Linz 

When it is new, and it will not ;.. 
twist as new rope always does. 
A Pan of Water 

In the oven is a safeguard 4 
burning when bread and cakes aie j, 
baked. 

Old Nail Holes 

May be filled with a mixture yi), 
of fine sawdust and glue. Vill the ‘ui 
with it and leave till dry. 
Oiled Paper 

‘\ Is easily and inexpensively 1: 1s, 
Brush some shects of white paper with 
boiled oil and hang in the air to uy. 
Paste for Paperhanging 

Is made in the usual way, ail:lias oo 
teaspoonful of powdered alum to «+ 
pound of flour. (Reply to Amatetn.s © 
When Ironing Embroidery, 

Fold the blanket several times. liz 
the embroidery face downwards, and iron 
on the back, pressing the surface evenly. 
Vinegar and Yeast : 

Should never be kept in stone jays, 
for they possess an acid which attacks 
the glazing which, blending wiih them, 
has a dangerous property, 

Stair Pads 

Cannot always be afforded. Wien 
economy is necessary lay several thick- 
nesses of newspaper evenly over the ely: 
of the steps to spare the tread. 

A Laundry Hint. 

Hang two bags in the laundry. on 
for the clothes pegs and the other for 
the clothes lines. Thus both are kept 
clean and ready for immediate use. 

Save Paper Bags 

For use in the kitchen. They are 
useful when putting on coal or Irnlliny a 
saucepan. If the hand be slipped into ts 
bag it will be kept perfectly clean. 
Articies Infested with Moth. 

Steep them in benzine, which will 
kill the pest without injuring anythin. 
Hang in the air after, and the sme!i wiil 
quickly disappear. (Reply to Miss 1.) 
Stains on Hall Tiles 

Which cannot be moved with -oup 
and water will often yield to a mixii. ot 
paraffin and sand. This should he ruin! 
in and then washed off with sewp aul 
water. 
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TO THE DEAF. 


Simple Home Treatment Revoiutioniscs 
Method of Treating Deafness. 


Pull Description Sent Free. 


A marvellous discovery has just eon 
given to the world which adds one mi.” 
victory to the many triumphs of svicn'o 
over disease. 

The Deaf can hear !! ! ; 

No longer need deaf pete go whout 
weeny wi strained, pathetic expression 


caused by their affliction, a positive huriea 
to themselves and those around tlivin. No 
longer need they incur the expeise oF 


suffer the pain of dangerous «tu 
operations, useless methods, orcu miber su! 
apparatus. a 
Od prejudices and time-worn fulliccs 
have been entirely swept away. ‘This wo 
derful discove-y enables the patients 1° 
cure themselves speedily and surely in 
their own homes, without a visit to the 
ductor or even the aid of an applianc’. 
The current number of the “ Otolo-iv y 
Gazette” contains a full description of tl: 
new method of treatment. A copy of tls 
issue will be sent free of all charge to cre \ 
reader who is suffering from [c-3 «! 
Hearing or Ear Trouble in any form. ; 
Write to day (a postcard will d.) an 
secure a free copy before the edilion 
is exbausted, addressing The Aurl 
Remedies Co, 500 Craven House 
Kingsway, London, W.C.—[ApvT.} 


A freee pittern of a useful Shirt Blous? is given away with HOM NOTES this weok. 
Full description and diagram, given in the paper. 
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My Biscuit is 


What’s yours ? 


PEEK FREAN 
LONDON 


Don’t rub hard: use a little | 


MONKEY 
" BRAND 


Gives a big shine for little cost. Not 
RAINES Oh Ree RRs ee a surface shine only, but a clean, 
wholesome shine right through, and, 
in the case of Pots and Pans, one that 


<eaeo GETTIN OVER 60,000 SOLD. 10.000 Testimonials. |) | you need not be afraid to cook your 
ANEW a meals upon, There's nothing of a greasy 
ens £1 0,000 in PRIZES nature in its composition, neither need 
CUT WOOD WITH YOUR RAZOR and then shave with more comfort than elbow grease be employed to use it. 


you ever shaved before by passing it a few strokes over the (CHEMICAL) 
Makes Copper like Gold 
Tin like Silver—Paint like New 


Wont Wash Clothes 


sé ¢ Benjamin Brooke & Cu., Ltd. 


Metal Polish 


Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid. 
Paste, 1d., 2d., 4d. and larger tins. 
Liquid, 2d., 6d. and 1/- sprinkler top cans. 


Grocers and Stores everywitere. 


FREE TRIAL 


To Any Reader of 
thie Paper 


43 Audrey Ra., Hiord, Eascx, 
Dear 8ir,—T ‘boug! 

your Chem vRaser Gharse Tetore bus 

enera, and it is the thi: 

have been looki for 
ears. errr setup my raz 


D- 

I 
‘or 
Or 


BLADES. 


other testimonials 
ood 3). Birkbeck Bank Chambers 
wrogee, “en ELE ‘\ Holborn. LONDON, W.C. ' 
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On the front page of this issue is an important announce- 
eens If youturn to it you will see that 


Rubber es aaa fainie 
I am offering as prizes in & simp! 
Oech. F contest 140 shares in & new 


rubber company. Now, I want every 
one of my readers to have a try for one of these prizes. 
There is nothing to pay, and the competition 18 quite 
casy. Moreover, as it is impossible that an amount of 
rubber sufficient for our ever-increasing needs can come 
into the market for at least two years, there seems to be 
no real reason why the ‘ boom” should not continue. I 
am offering another batch of shares in next week’s number, 


.. 
Next week's issue is our Whitsun Hiniiiey Mueaber, 
and as in the past P.W. always 
Next Week's endeavoured to give special attractions 
Number. in special numbers, so in this coming 
issue you will find that we have not 
lost our reputation. 

In the first place, I shall be giving you the first chapters 
of a new serial story by Mr. Holt White, who wrote for 
us that excellent story, ‘“ Mymms the Dreamer.” | The 
new serial is entitled ‘The House of Whispers,” and 
in my opinion it is a well-written, clever, and ascinating 
story. Its opening balloon scene is a masterpiece of 
writing. 

Then you will find besides the new rubber share contests, 
an entirely novel and attractive competition with a 
large money prize offered. : 

For those who are interested in gardens and gardening, 
Mr. Frank Richardson writes a delightful article, which 
naturally mustn’t be taken too seriously. . 

And lastly, I am starting a new series which will be of 
especial interest for those living in the various, big towns 
of the United Kingdom. 

The price of this issuc will be a penny a3 usual, 


° 


THE beginning of the cricket season has brought me a 
- sheaf of cricket queries ; and among 


A Cricket others M1p-ON wants to know when 
Query. the idea was first originated of having 


matches with Australian cricketers. —— 

Well, Miv-Own, it is becoming almost ancient history 
now. The first English eleven to go out to Australia 
visited the Antipodes as far back as the year 1862, and 
were followed by three other teams between that year 
and 1878. In those early years the Englishmen met 
sides of eighteen and twenty-two members, but so apt 
did the Australians prove that in due time their visitors 
were quite content to meet them on level terms. 

The first representative Australian team to visit the 
Mother Country came over in 1878, and delighted their 
admirers by imposing a nine-wicket defeat on the M.C.C. 

Talking about cricket, Mip-On, I hope you are trying 
for one of the ‘‘ Force”’ bats given away in connection 
with our Cricket Snicks competition. The bats are 
really worth winning. They are the same as the one used 
by J. B. Hobbs, of Surrey, and each bears the autograph 
of Ernest G. Hayes, of the same County eleven, Full 
particulars will be found on page 934, 


(Cartes de visite.” Camera, are so called because a 
Duke of Parma about fifty years ago 
had his photograph taken and copies 
affixed to his visiting cards, an action 
' widely imitated by young bloods of 
the period. It is not exactly “ good form” to embellish 
visiting cards in this way nowadays, but the name still 
sticks, 


Cartes de 
Visite. 


“Tama teacher in a school here,’”’ writes W. M., of Peters- 
field, Hants, ‘and was giving a lesson 
to some very small children on ‘ Gregory 
in the slave market at Rome.’ I told 
them that Gregory said, when told 
that the little blue-eyed, fair-haired slaves were Angles, 
that they should be called ‘Angels and not Angles.’ 
* Now,’ said I, ‘do you know what angels are, and what 
they are like?’ One little girl said: ‘ Yes, teacher, I 
know, for my brother said you were an angel.’ I was 
extremely surprised, and I believe I blushed, for I have 
only met the brother once at 9 party, and the child is not 
old enough to really understand what she said. I am 
afraid you will say you do not deal with love affairs on 
your interesting last page, but perhaps you will- break 
the rule this once. Do you think the brother meant what 
he said, and was in earnest? He is very nice, I am 
sure.” 

Well, W. M., you are in a better position than I am to 
judge whether the gentleman in question meant what he 
said or not. You sce, I haven’t seen you give him pretty 
little sidelong glances, and I haven’t watched his eyes 
follow your movements when he has secn you. From 
the mere outsider’s point of view I should say it’s what’s 
called ‘“‘a case.’ I hope he’s the right man and that 
you'll be very happy. 


A Note from 
an Angel. 


Op Jor, who read my paragraph about the so-called 
“mummy corn” a few ,weeks ago, 
sends along some interesting particulars 
as to the way in which a pea will 
retain its vitality. ‘‘I have some in 
my garden,” he says, “ which I have 
been growing for over twenty years. The pers from 
which they originally sprung had been in a box for 
twenty-two years, I planted twelve of them, and the 
all came up. They are called the Dental Monmout! 
Marrow Pea, and I am very proud of them.”—— 

So should I be, Joz. Your experience, however, is 
not a very uncommon one. The seeds of all leguminous 
plants, such as peas, beans, pulse, will keep their vitality 
much longer than those of cereals. There are cases in 
which peas have come up after thirty or even forty years, 
but the latter is probably the extreme limit. The seeds 
which die quickest are those rich in ferment. A ripe 
acorn will not germinate after a year, while the seeds of 
the willow and poplar, unless they land in a moist place, 
retire from active life at the end of a few days. 

Some very dry seeds can resist the most enormous 
variations of temperature without being destroyed. 
There are cases in which they have come up on being 
planted after having been exposed to such extremes as 
100° C. and 120° below zero. you see they could even 
survive an English spring ! 


Long-lived 
Peas. 


EEE 


AccorpDING to a very old story, Jock, there were two 
friends, Amis and Amile, who were 


Amis and ___ ready to make great sacrifices for each 
Amile. other. Amile risked his life to save 


his friend, whilst Amis gave up his 
children for Amile’s sake. Therefore Amis, was as good 
as Amile. And it is to this old story that we owo the 
expression, ‘‘ A miss is as good as a mile.” 


T. C. R., of Oxford, asks me my opinion in a very serious 
matter. Here is his letter: ‘I should like 
to ask you if you think there is any real 
good either in (1) betting, (2) gambling, 
or (3) theatre-going. As you know, 
many ‘good’ people look upon them as evils; but of 
course other peuple must get a ‘good’ deal out of them ; 
otherwise, they would not be carried on.”—— 

If you say “real” good, I should answer in the case 
of betting and gambling “No.” Some men can get & 
little pleasure out of betting and gambling in a very 
small way and be none the worse for it ; others less strong 
in character allow themselves to be overpowered by the 
| undoubted fascination of these particular forms of amuse- 
| ment, and generally wind up by being ruined morally and 
| financially. In the case of theatre-going, I do not think 

there need be any harm at all in this. If a boy is inclined 
| to go to the bad, he'll go, and quite possibly those he meets 

at a theatre or music-hall may help him. But he'll pro- 
bably come to grief just as soon without the theatre. 
Such questions as these should really be decided by each 
man for himself. 


Good or 
Bad. 


A. P. wonders whether railwaymen are exempt from 
serving on coroners’ juries, “I am a 
signalman,” he says, “and I want to 
know what I ought to do if an officer 
called at my house just as I was leaving 
for duty and summoned me to attend. Should I be right 
in refusing? I have known of cases in which a man 
has been called at a moment's notice. This would 
be very awkward for me, as it would give me no time 
to make arrangements for someone else to take my 
place.” —— 

A large number of 
juries, A. P., as I sta 
are nt amongst the elect. 


Duty or 
Jury ? 


ple are exempt from serving on 
a week or two ago, but railwaymen 
At the same time, I have no 
doubt that, under the circumstances you allude to, your 
excuse would be at once accepted by the officer. If he 
were foolish enough to object, your’best plan would be 
to take no further notice of him, but to write a line to the 
coroner fully explaining the circumstances. 
The British law may be a “ hass,” but it certainly would 
not expect you to risk a railway catastrophe in order to 
obey a jury summons. In any case, in the wild improba- 
bility of your being fined, I should think the railway 
company would see that you were not the loser. 

You may perhaps remember the chemist juror in 
* Pickwick,’ who protested unavailingly that he had 
only left an errand-boy in his shop, and that the aforesaid 
had cherished the idea that syrup of senna and laudanum 
were the same article. This dramatic state of affairs 
is no longer possible, as chemists are now exempt. 


‘ Knirey ” (sounds like a hint, doesn’t it ?) was recently 
talking to a pal about the Cencral 
Election, He happened to mention 
the name of a member who had failed 
to be re-elected, whereupon the afore- 
mentioned pal remarked sympathetically, ‘‘ Ah, poor 
chap, he will miss his three or four guineas a day on 
committees.” ‘‘On my asking for an explanation,” 
says ‘*KnirEy,” “he declared that on all Parliamentary 
committees the M.P.’s get paid. I expressed my dis- 
belief, but he stuck to his statement. Can you tell me 
if there is any truth in it?” =. 

I expect a good many M.P.’s wish there was, 
“ Kwirey.” I fear, as a matter of fact, commi'! work 
is as gratuitous as the rest of a private member’: W'S. 
Of course, the Chairman of the Committee of WWa,5 and 


Concerning 
Committees. 


Means gets £2,500 a year, and the Lord Cha 
Lords of Appeal also rake in a bit when they sit on i, 
Judicial Committeo of the Privy Council. On ordina., 
committees, however, the members do their work fer 11. 
honour and glory of it. _ 


neellor and 


It is just as well they do, for a Parliamentary Commitio 
is probably one of the most costly performances - 
existence. : 


Moreover, the one which sat in 1842 and Wa 
responsible for the creation of the Board of Healt}; i 
one of the few which car be said to have really done Sond. 

An M.P.’s chances of daing well financially out of 
pons are very small nowadays. Even @ man like tig 
late Sir William Harcourt only averaged £1,360 a \vay 
and as he threw up an income of £15,000 a ycar at ti 
Bar for it, you can see he paid dearly for the privileg 
of serving his country. Mr. E. B. Barnard tells a <1, 
of how an American visitor whom he took into the ¢:i!i-:y 
tried to tip him, but this sort of occurrence can <(:\),:/, 
be regarded as a steady source of income, , 


stoi 


No, Jemmy, Buckingham Palace bas never been broke 
into by cracksmen. During the Prince 
Burgling Consort’s time, however, a notorious 
the Palace. criminal crept through the open saty 
of the private entrance and \ag 

rewarded with a long term of imprisonment, 


’ 


“ A ¥RIEND of mine, a school-teacher,” writes A. I. H,, 
‘‘was giving a lesson to some youns 
Puss children on the subject of the cat. 

in the She explained to them that a cat 

Darkness. could see as well in the dark as in 

the light. The headmaster, however, 
coming into the class-room, told my friend that the cat 
could not see plainly in the dark any more than hiumian.- 
beings. As he said it loudly in the presence vi her 
young charges, my friend felt much humiliated. J should 
be glad if you could tell me which of them was 
correct.””—— 

If you took a cat down to the bottom of a coal-min, 
or anywhere else where absolute darkness prev. ils, 
A. E. H., it could not see any better than a human |«ins. 
In comparative darkness, however, owing to the yicat 
dilatability of a cat’s pupil, its vision is far more acuto 
than our own. So long as there is a glimmer oj} li-!:t 
puss can see her way about in comfort. 

This power is no doubt a survival from the days when 
cats lived in forests, and depended for their exi-ten¢ 
upon being able to penetrate the deepest gloom. 

Many naturalists believe that pussy’s habit of his-iv: 
and waving her tail comes from the same cause. A ¢.t 
probably nursed her kittens in a hollow tree, wheie 
would be a prey to any passing animal that sincli het 
out. By waving her tail in the darkness and |issing 
alarmingly, she would be able to persuade the visitor 
that he had stumbled up against the private residence of 
a snake. Once this idea entered his head even the mo-t 
hungry animal would prefer not to prosecute his inyiies 
any further, 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £666 7s. 7!d. 


R. J. B., 9d.; Durban “Spes Bona,’ 5s. 3d.; H. J. Wo os 
HM. M. C., la.; A. W. Campbell, 48, 1d.; Torpedo Head ts.. 1M 
Godsal, 103.; L. Ashfield, 6d.; Anon., Is.; V. Hazclton, 

Ht. M. ©., 1s.; D. T. Seaton, Jamaica, 6s.; Pipe Lover, les. 6! 
“Ona who gocs down to the sea in shins,’ 10s.; Edinbui sh, 55, 
-; Hong Kong, 1s. 6d.; 


J. HL, 94 
. ; Mrs. SenoMlon, £2 2s.; HW. M. ¢ 


Anon., 3s.; Mrs. R. Burke, India, 5s.; J.B. T. C, le 6! 

Couecteo: A few well-wishers, German and English, at Dene 
deng, £3 143. Gd.; W. Jameson, 3s. 6d.; ship's compary of 
IMS. ig ie per E. T. Sproson, £20 153s. 3d; B,J. dete 
Mrs. A. G. Tydd, B.B. and C.L. Railway, £2 103.; P. A. Herbert. 
Pretoria, £1; H.M.S. Kent, per Rev. H. Colo-Recs, £1 13. Miss 
hi. M. Howard, 4s. 6d.; Miss Freda von Hircehberg Rhoosd, 
£15 6s. 6d.; sale of foreign stamps, 53.; Lent savings ut St. 
Michael's School, Hoveringham, £1 1s. 9.; SS. Mahsmont, 
Rombay, per W. Coates, 103.; H.M.S. Blake's fvotbell ‘eim 
halancd, 4s.; salo of Christmas cards, sergeants’ mess, 2nd Wil's, 
9:.; offertory at children’s flower service at Holy Trinity Chie. 
Kokstad, £1 123. 6d.; canteen of IMLS. Black Proce, Lio oe. 
canteen of H.M.S, Tyne (Old Commission), £2 10s.; small cliblrea 
of St. Mark's, Preston, 2s. 3d.; from Rhodesians, £5, copies 
from Benoni Constitutional Club, £1 10s. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £2748 7s, 2id. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - ° ° 
Corporation Limiied. 


(Empowered by Special Ado Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
£6,000,000 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL Geurrai aunts and Seovk'y 


The Corporstion has 
raid over 


SS Se 


in 
Clans. 
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Note.—A pen-linife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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‘HE FINEST HISTORY oO 
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-ther you go to the Japan- 
‘ish Exhibition or not, you 

learn everything worth 
‘ving about the Japanese in 
vd and New Japan,” now 
og published. 


qqq 


4 and New Japan ” has been 
ten by Mr. George Lynch, 
2.G.S., the famous war cor- 
sondent, who is one of the 
-atest living authorities on the 
-: East. The fact that much 
his information has been 
-rived personally from leading 
,apanese statesmen and 
-enerals makes his graphic and 
fascinating record of the 
political, military and commer-~ 
cial development of our Eastern 
Allies simply invaluable. 


qqgg 
In addition to Mr. Lynch’s 
graphic narrative, “Old and 
2 GD CE, 2 GED TP 


PART || 
NOW ON SALE 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 32. 
Contest No. 32 the amount available for distribution 
a prize of £5 12s. 6d. to each of the senders of the ten 
jected as the best by the adjudicators. The remainder, 
‘':, is disteibated amongst those whose efforts come next 


Is Picture rg ae No. 32, which competitors were asked 
niplete, the line given was : - 


‘ther Brown backed the fav’rite at Epsom one day 


ite ten lines selected as the best by the adjudicators, 
:ether with the names and addresses of the senders, are as 
‘lows + J 
their-girl, tho’ quite sure of.a place, ‘twouldn't stay. 
W M‘Lsan, 113 Hurlingham Road, Fulham. 
* Racing ‘ habits’ spell‘ sack’ cloth,” I heard his boss say. 
Miss Jean Donsmone, Castlehill, Campbeltown. 
Twas Dodo, the ‘ last of his race,” strange to say. 
Miss Maraaret Futcerton, 9 Arlington Road, Wallasey. 
le was “ plucked” in the ‘‘ Birdcage,” I’m sorry to say. 
':. Brannon, 161 Carlton Vale, Kilburn. 
—It isn’t his “ favourite” now, people say. 
S J. Bircn, 11 Parrock Stroet, Gravesend. 
: bookie paid up--Brown’s a giant, they say. 
\tnsu, 7 Tankerville Road, Streatham. 
he lengthened her lead, his face broadened, they say. 
+ P. Motpin, 9 Manor Road, Brockley, Lewisham. 
‘ras face showed the length that it lost by, they say. 
jt Vicrory, 28 Queen’s Hill, Newport, Mon. 
! was not in the “ van” —seemed more fit for a dray. 
i. J. Kennepy, 7 Achil Road, Drumcondra, . 
__-1s Pm much better ‘ off,’ ” said the bookic, ‘‘ Good-day.”” 
i-s Mantg HENDERSON, 17 Mytton Street, Manchester. 


16 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 


4 Chestergate, Stock port. 
un, L, Northholm, Broadlands Rd., Highgate. 
Miss B. A., Gateley, North Elmham, Norfolk. 
om, Mrs. K. P., Stoke: Rd.. Leighton Buzzard. 
Miss M.. Tackley, Oxford. 
Cy Mr., 76 West St.. Harrow. 
T. W.. 18 York Pl, Newport, Mon. 
» 152 Common Side, Sheffietd, 
O., 22 Syren St., Kirkdsale, Liverpool. 
Wt. 5 Highfield Rd, Frizinghall, Bradford. 
a. J., 22 Churton St.. Victoria, S.W. 
W.. 63 Henshaw St., Stretford, Manchester. 
'< M., Ribbleton, Preston 
“on. P., Old Town, Ayton, Berwickshire. 
. J., 106 Shakespeare Rd., Stokoe Newington, 
on, N. P., Ravensbourne, Garforth, Yorks. 


2 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


| ©. 8 Stanley Grove, Longsight, Manchester. 
J., 47 Shaftesbury Ave., Cheriton, Kent. 
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ALL PARENTS 


who wish to protcct the honour of their daughters 

should read ‘*The White Slave Traffic,’ the book 

which exposes the methods by which the infamous 
atents of the White Slave Trade wock. 


« THE 


WHITE SLAVE 


TRAFFIC ; 
IC 6 


This book has been dedicated by kind vermission to 
Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen. Amongst 
others from whom letters of enccuragement have 
been received by the Publishers are the Bishop of 
London, the Roman Catholic’ Bishop of Salford, the 
Chief Rabbi, Bishop Welldon, and the Dean of 

St. Paul's. 

° 4 
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** The White Slave Traffic’’ is.sold at all Bookstalls. 
price 6d.: or 8d. post free from the offices of ' M A.P." 


17 Henrictta Street, London. WC 


i. 
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F OUR EASTERN ALLIES 


New Japan” is beautifully il- 
lustrated with numerous photos 
and sketches by Japanese and 
Western artists, and as they are 
printed on fine art paper all are 
seen to the best advantase, 


qqqd 


“Old and New Japan” has 
been printed by Eyre & Spottis- 
woede Ltd, His Majesty's 
printers, and is now being pub- 
lished in fortnightly parts, price 
7d. each, by C. Arthur Pearso: 
Ltd , 17 Henrietta St., London, 


W.C. 
qqq 


Part 1 is now on sale, and with 
this part a beautiful coloured 
plate entitled ‘‘ Cherry Blossom 
Time in Japan,” is given away 
gratis. This plate is well worth 
the price of Part 1 alone, and 
is most suitable for framing. 


PRICE 7d. 
AT ALL 
NEWSAGENTS. 


ow This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER. £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any numb r of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


gsio0 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 .CYCLING 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for_ any number of claims <f 
£2,000 each-—wot for one only £2,000 speenuly guarditoed ts 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORVELON 
LIMITED. 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, ECL, to whem neties 
of claim, under the followimy conditions must be sent Wilda soven 
days to the above address. 

Will be paid by ite above Corporation to the les i 
ee representative of any person killed by o 
£2 000 dent in Great Britain or Ercland to the po 

train in which the deceased was travellin 
passenger (including post-office sefvants in railway seit : 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possessio 
{he Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which ot 
with his, or her, usual siguature, written in ink of pencu. on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at lis, or ber 
place of abode, so long as the coupow ig signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid tu the lesal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and tuat 
notice of the accident be given within (hree days of its occurrenee 

In the event of a person, not being a railway sers ind 
A\ on duty, nor a suicide, nor enerazed in an lesa! sect, 
& | (OX) having the current number of Mearsan's Weekly on ta 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway a 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident bo ous 
train in which he, or she, may be tiavelling as a pussenge:. the 
legal ropresentative of the deceascd will receive the suta of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or net pre 
vidod nofico in every case be given to Tae Ocean Accipis' sso 
Guanantes Cogroratios, Lisitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street. beovdot 
EC, within seven days from the occurrence of the accent 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal rey tat 
of any cyclist who mecis his death by accident while act 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such acc! 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Conpon on this pure « 
aner in whiel it is with his, of her, usual sigmature, wii! 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and thot 
ocenrred within twenty four hoors thereafter, and that no 
given of snch accident to the said Corporation at above 
within three days of its occurrence. This paper may be left o 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed 

The ahove conditions are the essence of the contr 

This insurance halds good for (he current week of i 


entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is sunbiect tothe « 
of, the **Qcean Accident and Guarantee Company, Lin 
Act," 1890) Risks Nos 2 and 3 


Tho Porchase of this Publication is admitted ta be 
of a Premium nnder Sect. 33 of the Act A Brintat cts 
be seen at the office of this Journal, er of the aid. 


‘ 


No person can recover on more than one Couper Discr 
isk 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' | lightin; this paper in respect of the same 
ING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11. MAY. ! JUNE. JULY. AUGUST. | SEPTEMBER |‘ '¢DNNE Up Time disubseribers who lave dinty maid a EE omuminit 
sid Sea es eae ae | |e ss ee ae i = . or 4 4 ¥ mn advar et 
‘sum Monday . May 16. 1 8: | & 7 3 | was inv 6 s to the Publisher. need not, curing 
. $ 22 29 | 5 12 19 26 3.1017 24 31 214212 410 98 25 tiny 6... 8.28 bacriptlon. sign the econo. RTL 
* 1k Holiday , August I. * 2 9 16 33 30) M 6 13 pe f 4.1 18 25 a B15 22 29 | A § raid wD 8 29 If tw only mucensary to forward thes Pca aa . 
“is(mas Day December 25. gio17 ag gr) T 1491 § 12 19 20 2 9 16 23 40 | 132927 aa age Ben publisher o he paver, Henrintta Styoot \ 
i 2 rag \ 28 1 ertificate will be sent in exchangs 
“ing Day + Decoosber 26. (NW oateeag | Wr Bugasaelw dussear [sro once Wo payne a ar | | Sereitinte mill be sone ini onen 
‘U Friday =, April 14. | B 6 13 20 97 F 31007 24 F815 22 29 F 5 12 19 20 Fo2ow ow 9) a. Bue Signature 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


Sy GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
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of your water supply an: 
vent the many ailments 


sa, a ars 7 eee 1 
fal eis for Drawing Boo an, Dee = bore ne ‘ os water-borne diseases SO 


lent amongst children. 


hi] 


i 


hi | 


Carpets, se ree 
sent ou AB ‘ F 
All drinking water, 
drawn from the 
¥; should be filtered at t! 
TWELVE MONTHS. ‘ D> ‘ 
willingly returned if not approved. yee : SS 


Thousands of Repeat Orders and Un- 
iA eolicited Testimonials received. 


K cee CIVEN AWAY I GIVEN AWAY I 


m gy ‘HOME’ FILTE 
ABSOLUTELY I 
a very dsome R to i 
tate, or oe will send oe rat cS RR BE ELSIE LIE SIR GTS EEA DID SRT its 
TWO ‘CARPETS and 

TWD BUGS toe : 7 “ROYAL DOULTON MAKE 

Repeat Orders awa : " — 
from the 

3 =F | Roya! Palace, Stookhoim. | is THE ideal tap Filter for home u:. 

TESTIMONIALS. : can be put on the tap by anyone 
Tate 2 fog Dalacig Villas, St. ik, Belen, sie of Wight. 7 = euch on be m Cottage, ee on ‘ d A will ive an imm di t fi 
Jeasedl with the two ag Dg aut pane a week ago F. Hodgson & Sons for sending the » required, an gi ediate fi 

Enat she them to _ her the above address ee Carpet and Rug, and encloses one guinea 


two more similar Carpets. \ for the Blanket and Tcwel Bale as advertised. pure sterile water sufficient for everyday G 


SALE PRICE y F. HODGSON 6 SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 


. offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster “ ” j 
6/11 Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong s 3 THE “HOME” FILTER can be ob!. 


cneic make, Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in , it from Stores, Chemists, and Ironmo: _ , 
Gactinrs the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price or direct from the “HOME” FIL.» 
6d. 


G/1Ateach—any colour wanted sent—bargain. COMP ANY, 34 & 35 NORFOLK STR!” 


earrernSqacunauy werunwen. fT SSLSESSS STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


galaxy Niustrated Bargain Catalogues of carpe Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen ane Cotton 
ene tag Table Linens, Bedsteads vermantels, Tisusaran rir age corte tains, &e., 
, when wri! iting, you mention Pearson's Weekly, 12/5/10. Adare 


F, HODCSON & SONS [rete te Morcnante, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


Buy Fry’s Cocoa to-day, and before going to bed indulge ina cup. Continue to 
drink it regularly, and you will be surprised to find how much more energetic 
and strong you feel. 


Fry’s Cocoa contains health properties necessary to the human body. Take these 
promoters of good health into your system oy drinking this famous beverage to-day 


Pure Concentrate 


Go 


a errr eer reer eer Gener GU“ ee meee erie 
Ail Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘* PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 


